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INTRODUCTION 



Over 50 minion American adults have literacy deficiencies, some 20 
million Of whom are functionally illiterate (Hunter & Harmon, 1979; 
Kbzel , 1980). These adults lack very basic educational skills and 
therefore experience social, economic, and personal limitations to their 
effective functioning in society. In Florida, one ^nd a half million 
school -age children are educated each year, but one-third of them drop 
out before graduation. Of the 56% of Florida's adults who HaVe hot 
completed high school, ".5% are il-Viterate. Other alarming facts are 
that of the mothers receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
71% are school drop-outs and 14% are illiterate; of all Florida's prison 
inmates, 72% have not completed high school and 16% are illiterate; of 
the 50,000 of Florida's students who drop out yearly, most come from 
parents who did not complete school (Florida Department of Education, 

1978). . ; 

Local figures are no less discouraging. According to Bob Wofford, 
Director of the Adult Basic Education (ABE) program at Florida Junior 
College in dacksonville (FJC)i there are more than 69,000 illiterates in 
Jacksonville (Duval County). Indeed, Duval County has a higher rate Of 
functional illiteracy than does the State or nation; 

The consequences of these statistics are staggering, not only in 
terms of the sheer economic impact on our society, but also in terms of 
the human costs— -the personal suffering of educationally and 
economically disadvantaged adults. The federal government has responded 
to this problem through legislation beginning in 1964, and the Adult 
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Education Act in 1966 (which has t^eeh airierided through the years). More 
specifically, Florida Junior Eollege has responded by providing an Adult 
Basic Education program, hegislation and funding are of course crucial 
components of efforts to alleviate this costly loss; however, as is most 
often the case, human resources are the pivotal component. 

In duval County, over 6,506 adults participate in ABE classes and 
are taught in over 225 classes by more than 200 part-time instructors 
and support staff members. Your decision to become a part of this • 
,-^«.+v.,U+-i«n=i +aam niaQoc wqh in 3 critical role. Yciir importance, your 
contribution, cannot be overestimated. It is therefore helpful to know 
something about you. ih a recent survey (questionnaires were completed 
by 123 ABE teachers) we found that you, the part-time Adult Basic 
educator at Florida dunior Gollege, have the following chaPactgristics: 

Age, $ex,^tace / 

There is a more^or less equal spread of ABE teachers in four age 
groups: 26-35, 25%; 36-45; 23%; 46-55, 20% and 56-65, 20%. One teacher 
was under 25; nine were oVer 55. With regard to sex and race, the 
majority are female (88%) and black (93%). 
Educatioa 

All but one of the ABE teachers surveyed had at least a bachelor's 
degree, with 29% having a master's and 26% having completed additional 
graduate work. With regard to major, several of the teachers listed 
more than one major; 47% have majors in elementary education; l||_in 
general education, and 17% in administration and guidance. Of the 19% 
who had noneducational majors, a predominance had majors in business 
administration, sociology, English, and psychology. - . 



Mdny of the ABE teachers are certified in more than one area. The 
majority have elementary education certificates (54%). The next most 
common certification area is administration and supervision (25%) i then 
junior college certification (23%), followed by special education (19%), 
secondary education (15.4%), early childhood education (12%), and 
guidance and counseling (10%). 

With regard to special training, the predominant forms listed by 
the ABE teachers were various ABE workshops (32%) and academic courses 
(29%). A small number listed job-related experiences (cohsultarit/ 
counselor 12%) teaching experience (19%), and in-service training (5%). 
Empi oyment 

The majority (54%) of ABE teachers work full time at jobs other 
than teaching ABE students. Of this majority, 41% work in teaching or 
teaching related jobs; 9% work in educational administration; 6% work in 
counsel ing-related work; 4% Work in social programs; and the remaining 
4% work in varied fields. 

Of those who are teaching full -timer 50% teach at the elementary 

level and 24% teach at the secondary level. With regard to years of 

experience, 41% have between 5 and 15 years -af, experience; 7% have 16 to 

20 years of experience * and 9% have 21 to 25 years of experience. In 

addition, the ABE teachers surveyed have had considerable experience in 

adult education, twenty-nine percent had from 1 to 4 years of 

experience in Working with adults; '36% had from 5 to IS years of 

experience; 10% had from 11 to l4 years of experience; 5% had from 15 to 

_ _ _ i . ■ 

20 years of experience; and 5% had in excess of 20 years experience in 

adult iristructidn. 

o 
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Major Strengths 

When questioned regarding what they ebhsider to be their iffajor 
strengths, 49% of the ABE teachers cited certain personality attributes. 
.These included understanding, empathy, or sympathy (19%); gOod rapport, 
and open communication approaches (13%); ability to motivate students 
(8%); and patience (7%). Twenty-e4.e[ht.^reent cited their specific 
knowledge and teaching skills as their major strength; 7% cited their 
experience in special teaching sitoatibhs; and 5% cited their guidance 
abilities. 

Perceived^ Nee d for Addittdhal Training 

Fifteen percent noted specific courses they would like to complete 
in order to add. to their knowledge, and 15% wanted additional training 
in areas that would facilitate their understanding of adult students 
(e.g., psychology, geriatrics). 
Other Spficial Training 

Among the ABE teachers, 36% had training in first aid; 14% had 
completed CPR training; 7% had education-related special training; and 
5% had training in a foreign language. 

The adult students (demographic data were Obtained on 4,049 ABE 
students) you teach are also a special group who have the following 
characteristics: 
SexjRace 



m\y 9% of the students surveyed were 19 years or younger; 20% were 
between 20 and 24 years; 22% were between 25 and 34 years; 20% were 
between 35 and 54 years; ,and 26% were 55 or older (3% preferred not to 
reveal their ages). With regard to sex, 57% were female and 43% were 
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male, the maadrity (66%) were black Aiflericah; 27% were white American; 
2% were Spahish-surhame American; 1% were Asiari American; and 4% were 
Unclassified or other. 

From this data we can surmise that this adult population shares 
some of the characteristics of adult learners found throughout the 
professional literature. We must caution ^ however ^ that each learner is 
a Unique individual who brings to the learning environment a set of 
needs^ a learning speedy and a learning style; we must be sensitive to 
that "total" individual if we are to succeed. 

The purpose of this monograph is to review some basic concepts in 
the area of adult learning and to provide some ideas for practical 
application of these concepts in your setting. Whether you are an 
experienced ABE instructor or a novice, the pages which follow should be 
useful. The first chapter provides an overview of the student in adult 
basic education. It explores the strengths and weaknesses which adults 
bring to a formal education program, examines the factors which 
influence the adult student's performance in the classroom, and finally, 
presents an instructional method for integrating basic skills with 
higher-level needs. This information, along with several models for 
teaching the "total" student and somekeys to motivation, is presented 
in subsequent chapters. These concepts provide a framework for a 
chapter on tearhing/learhing styles, followed by a chapter that offers 
s-ome learning activities which will help you maximize students 
^strengths, minimize their weaknesses, and assure optimal learning 
outcomes. 

The monograph is divided into two parts: the first four chapters 

... .... -5> 

are aimed at the trainer who may be instructing part-time ABE teachers. 
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or it ma^ be used by the ABE teacher who wishes to delve further into 
the theory of ABE; Part. Two, Chapter 5, is the student manual, and in 
essence i provides a suinmary of Part One* along with practical . 
suggestions for putting theory into practice. 

The theme, LEARNING NEVER ENDS, is our goal for ^ and iour 
students and. Indeed, for all of us as we continue to seek improved 
methods for promoting life-long learning. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Learriirig Needs of the Adult Basic Education Student 



{■'^ 'Young and oldi all races * del ight 

Learning by day ^ learning by night. 
Body robust and body frailj, 
_ Person female and person rfialeV^ 
A weak student and knows it... but 
Highly motivated and shows it! 

The adult basic education student is all of the abOv^ and vDore, a 
reservoir of unfulfilled promise. Basic skills education has the power 
to open the floodgates of this reservoir so that dreams and aspirations, 
whether cherished secretly for decades or borne of recent eeohomic 
frustration, can flow to fruition. As an instractor for these students * 
you held the keys which can open those gates. You cannot open the locks 
by yourself, but ydU can lead the way to that threshold and assist ydUr 
students in learning to use the keys. 

Teaching basic educational skills to an adult is one of the most 
challenging arid rewarding experiences open to the professional educator.- 
At no other level in the formal education system cah yciU expect to 
receive both candid feedback and immediate positive reinforcement with 
the frequericy which characterizes the ABE classroom experierice. If 
you're off target with adult students, tfiey tell you; and when you do 
succeed, they let you know it. 

Who is the Adult Basic Education (ABE) Student? As stated above, the 
ABE student body is an extremely heterogeneous group. The students may 
be men and women. They may be- heal thy or infirm. They may be 
desperately poor, or finaricially comfortable. They may have deperidents_ 

_y 1 



or they ittay live alone, with few social outlets other than their 
classroom interactions. While the minimum age varies based ypon local 
pdlicyi'the Adult Basic Education Program is intended to serve anyone 

who is 16 years Of age or older and wishes to acquire basic education . 

- -- - • ' . ' ■ * 

skills. i ■ 

Within this great diversity, you might ericburiter an individual 
class which is quite homogeneous because of the time of day or location 
in Which it meets. For example, one class may be made .up ^of young, 
Unemployed adults; another attended by pepsons who are working part time 
or full time-, and yet another composed entirely ojP older adults. 

The first step in planning an optimin classroom experience for any 
group Of students is to identify What they have in common and how they 
differ. In so doing, it is vitally important that you ^voirf^i 
stereotyping the students. All of Us resort to classifying people to 
some degree according to their obvious characteristics ^nd dealing Wi1^h 
them as examples of "types" rather than. individuals. Up to a point, 
this habit is useful 1n getting to know peopl^e. It°alTows us to apply 
what we have learned from past experiences with people to the process of 
■^tting to- know a stranger. The extent to which the habit is helpful. 
■ however, depends Upon the skills with wHich we type people and ^iie^^^ 
effort we mafceto identify their individual traits.' Wh^i^^wedeal -v^th 
people by types which are over-simplified, fixed and identicTTfor al-1 
persons in a category, we are guilty of stereotyping. 

Even if stereotypes are accurate, which they seldom are, they can 
destroy one's effectiveness as a teacher. Once we "type" a person, we 
tend to hold on to that opinion. We react to the individual according 
to the stereotype, whether or not he. or she deserves that reaction. For 
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exaiiijDlei iriahy people believe that the elderly like to be "humored," that 
handicapped persons must be "waited on»" or that the adult who hasn't 
learned to read or write must be "retarded." These are stereotypes 
which may be true for some Of the elderly, some handicapped persons, or 
seine of the adults who never learned to read or write; but certainly not 
for an. Your effectiveness as an ABE instructor is directly dependent 
ujDbri your ability to aVoid stereotyping. 




In summary, the ABE student is riot easily "pigeori holed" or 
defined, and irifierent in any attempt to do so is the threat of 
stereotyping. While it is important to recognize and capitalize upon 
the commonalities of stUderits withiri a given class in order to select 
the most effective examples arid activities for group instruction, the 
"'• ■ " 3 
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value of this practice is limited with ABE students betause their 
characteristics are so varied. It is far more important for the ABE 
instructor to work with students, identifying their individual needs to 
> insure that what is learned has personal meaning for each student. 
Does the ABE Student Regui^e^pecial iz ed instructional Methodsl. if yeu 
were to survey the full spectrum of formal education in this country, 
you might well conclude that the very best teaching takes place at 
either end of the process-in the early elementary grades and graduate 
school! Why? Because it is there that we find an emphasis, upon inquiry 
arid the development of individual problem^sol ving skills. From middle 
school through baccalaureate, the process of education is subject to the 
"tyranny of the disciplines." the focus upon mastery of content-faxts 
and figures-and the need to move youngsters through a lock-step system 
based primarily upon chronological age, make it extremely difficult for 
all but the most dedicated of teachers to individualize the 
instructional process. The middle school must meet the demands of 
junior high Gentry, the junior high must meet the demands of high ^school 
entry, and the high school must meet the demands of college entry. Even 
the college curriculum must bend to demands of potential employers and 
professional certification requirements. 

Most of what passes as instruction between elementary school and 
graduate education is mechanical and pedantic. The techniques of 
pedagogy which stress the teaching of the immature by the mature, the 
erilightenment of the unknowing by experts, and the content-centered 
syllabus presented in a teacher-centered environment are totally 
inappropriate for adult learners. 

4 ' 
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it Is generally recognized In the field of education today that the 
process of teaching adults Is quite different from the traditional 
practices of pedagogy outlined above. Ihdeeds ftidst educators feel these 
ietfiods are Ineffective for learners of any age! They are' the necessary 
evils of a massive public educatlbh system--practices that are by and 
large being displaced by technological Innovations which impact both the 
art and science of |eaeh1hg.i 

Halcolm Kriowles was the first Adult Education theorist to 
popularize this concept. Knowles postulated In 1968 that the art and 
science of teaching adults was so different from that of teaching the 
lauture that a totally different label was needed to characterize the 
process. He introduced the term "ahdragbgyi" defined as "the art and 
science of teaching adults" In contract to "pedagogy." Knowles pointed 
out that the word pedagogy comes from the Greek "paldagogos" meaning 
■leader of boys." Andragogy was coined from the Sreek root Word* 
"andros" or man (Knowles» 1975. p. 19). You won't find andragogy In the 
dlctlbhary* but Knowles did succeed In stimulating a lively debate, and 
one finds thi term used frequervtly In the professional education 
journals which deal with the teaching of adults. 

Having established andragogy as a subject worthy of study, knowles 
was then pressed to delineate the assumptions and classroom processes 
which give legitimacy to any Instructional practice. He did so 
abundantly In such works as the Adult- Learner (1981) and Self Directed 
J.earalng (1975). Adult learning must be self -directed and 
prbbleS-centered to the extent that the student's current skills allow. 
The adult's life experience provides a rich resource for learning 
activities and maxlmym involvement of the learner in the planning of 
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activities, diagnosis of needs, and goal setting. This student-centered 
approach brings optimaV results when teaching ah adult. In fact; . 
Khewles prefers to refer t'o the instructor hot as a tescher of -adults, 
but rather as a "facilitator of adult learning." 

In summary, the ABE student most certainly does requiri specialized 
instructional methods. The independence and individuality of each 
student cannot be overemphasized in an ABE classroom, b'ecause that 
student, more than any other in the formal educational system, is taking 
a personal risk. You will be working with an individual who is in class 
• because he or she wishes to be in class* an individual for whom formal 
education already represents, a personal failure. The adult enrolled in 
a basic education course is by definition a Jess than successful 
student, but this person is by no means a lesser adult. The experiences 
and attitudes which characterize that adulthood control what is learned 
and clearly dictate the methods and techniques which best facilitate 
learning for each student. To paraphrase Alan Knox, the adult student 
is not interested in the answers to questions he hasn't asked (Knox. 
' Note 1). it is the task of the ABE instructor to find out what 
questions a student brings to the classroom and to stimulate an interest 
in additional questions which promote the acquisition of basic education 
skills and instill a desire for life-long learning. 
Wh.t^actnrs influence tha^ Student's Performa^c^^he Classioom? 
problems faced by the undereducated adult are not different in kiT^d-^row^ 
those problems faced by all adults. Differences do exist, but they are 
differences of degree rather than kind. The various limitations and 
restrictions which a lack of basic educational skills places upon an 
adult''s alternatives and solutions serve to deepen the degree of 
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differences^ to the point that the student Ibsessight of the 
similarities which exist between his or her personal problems and, those 
feced by other, better-educated adults. In so doing ^ the Uhdereducated 
adtilt closes the door to possible solutibhs-^chdosihg to live with 
personal inadequacies, rather than striving to overcome them. 

The students who come to your class have taken the first step 
toward actively solving their educational problems and hence increasing, 
their options in facing other problems in life. An Understanding of the 
basic elements of problem solving is vital to the fully-functiomng 
adult and for that reason, this section includes a systematic approach 
to group problem solving which can be utilized with your class in 
planning learning activities^ or it can be modified to teach, individual 
problem-sblvihg skills. 

It is Useful first to gain a better-understanding of the;cdmnibri 
origins of all problems faced by adults ia^ modern society. It is from 
these CGirmdn origins that empathy, group support, and creative solutions 
are developed. Need theory is one popular approach to understanding the 
complex problems and behavior of human beingsr According to this 
theory* humans are creatures of need. Although each of Us is unique in 
particular ways, we ghare cdrnmon heeds. Our human nature and our ■ 
physical environinent have, created particular types of jieeds that 
generate stress and thus the need for reduction of that stress. 

Needs are never permanently satisfied or fulfilled, but rather 
exist in a constant cycle of deprivation arid fulfillment.. For example, 
you are hungry, eat until you are satisfied, and shortly Become hungry 
again. The needs for physical activity and' rest follow this same 
pattern, as do the needs for love, acceptance, and recognition. Qften a 

I 
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need 1s so itressful arid anxiety producing that we suppress it for long 
periods of time, focuslrig upon those needs which are more easily 
fulfilled. .. 

Need theory Is' also termed by some a theory of motivation. Abraha^/ 

/ • _ - _ . . 

Maslow. the noted^ humanistic psychologist. Identified five basic 



categories of needs which motivate human behavior and concluded that the 
lower-level physiological needs must be satisfied to some degree before 
an Individual^ could focus energy on the satisfaction of "higher-order" 
human needs. 



Maslow' s Priority of Needs 



Reeds necessary to be 
truly human 



Needs necessary to 
beebme emotionally 
stable 



Needs necessary for both 
physical and iiierital 
Stability 

Needs necessary for 
physical health 



High needs Beauty, order, unity, 
justice, goodness. A 
self-actualized person 
seeks these. 

Esteem Self-respect, respect of 

others. p 

Love Ability to love and be 

loved; need for 
affection. 

Safety Physical safety, emo- 

tional stability. 

Physiol bgleal Air, water, sex. 




Other theorists suggest that the Individual strives to maintain a 
balanced satisfaction of needs. Ah example of this latter point of view 
would be the professional athlete who risks safety ^nd suffers physical 
pain in order to achieve reebgnltlon and respect; or the undereducated 
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adult Who coritiriUes to earn an inadequate. irieome dbi rig work with little 
status i rather thari suffer the humil iatidri of being labeled "illiterate" 
by strangers. 

Regardless of the particular interpretation of need theory which 
ydU chddse to support^ one thing is certain* When we talk about a need 
we are talking about something that causes a state of stress, something 
that predisposes one toward action, and so it is with the learning needs 
of the ABE students. Assisting the student in giving ixpressiori to 
personal needs is one of the keys to successful instruction. 

In suimary, the adult student's classroom performance is largely a 
result of the complex interaction of various iritrapersorial , 
interpersonal and environmental needs. While some of these needs may be- 
utilized by the instructor to facilitate learning in the controlled 
envirorimen-t of the classroom, other factors are beyond the control of 
the instructor arid iri many cases are beyond the irmiedlate control of the 
student. 

The maririer iri wh^ch these needs interact with each other and affect 
iearriirig iri the classroom is unique for each student, thus fdrrtiirig a 
personal learning style; The first KEY to faeilitatirig ari adulfs 
Iearriirig is to develop a sensitivity to the personal cdritext within 
Which each student evaluates and absorbs knowledge. If an instructor is 
to be truly successful in teaehirig the adult student, attention must be 
given, not only to the development of learning activities which present 
and clarify the subject matter, but also to the development: of learning 
activities which facilitate the student's understanding of his or her . 
personal needs. 
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In order for learning to take pi ace * the studenTTnust understand 
the nature of those highly individualized influences which surround the 
subject matter and give it personal meaning. He or she must develop 
ways to cope with or overcome those needs which impede learning, while 
fulfilling those needs which promote success; 

A Systematic Approach tfe Sroup Problem Solving 

Step 1: Define the problem (or conflict), 

a. bisten to the_ students. 

b. bist the_probVeni_statements on the chalkboard. Redefine 
the problem until it is specific. (Criterion—could . 
someone imitate the problem by reading the_ description?) 

c. Keep up the process of refinement until everyone in the 
class is satisfied with the definition; {You may heed to 
list more than one problem, but work on only one specific 

: problem at a. time.) * 

Step 2: Braihstdnti possible solutions or courses of action to solve the 
problem. _____ / _ . ^ . 

a. Accept and list all solutions on the chalkboard. A good 
statement is, "bet's see how many ideas we can come up 
with!" / 

b. DdNdT evaluate any prbposedsbVutiohs or coursesof 
action offered; Encourage wild or unique solutions, 

c. Motivate students to offer -^dditidna-l -sglutigns -by asking 
"What are some unusual waysj no one has thought of yet?* 

Step 3: Rank solutions from most tb least desirable. 

Have the grodps vote oh e^ch solution. Criteria for desirable 
solutions include: | * 

a; Does it actually solve the problem? 

b; Can it be implemente^_with existing resources? 

c; Is it time and cost-efficient? 

Step 4- Synthesize the top three jsolutions (then combine the top three 



solutions into one soluti 
step 5: Implemehtatidil Plan 



a. What resources are needed? _ ^ ^. zr --j, 

b! Who win be responsible for implementing the plan or 



When will it Be impljemehted (target date, be specific)? 



g 
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... : -j^i^g-jig wi11 I t be_imp1_enienteci? 
e. Why wi11 it be implemented? 

Step 6. Evaluation. (How will you obtain feedback and evaluate the 
success of the plan?) 

3. What will be considered success? 

b; How will we measure success? * 

c. Is there a disappearance of conflict? Or stress? 

d. Are we happy with what we have done? . 

e. How can we be more effective or efficient in the future? 

Step 7: Feedback 

Give feedback to all persons involved. If the plan was 
successful , compl ime-nt everyone. If the plan was. not success- 
ful., begin again with Steps 1-5. 

Can^Baiic Skills Instruction be Integrated with the Student' s Higher ^ 

Level N eed s? The answer to this question is a resounding YESi In facti 

if the two are not integrated, ydUr students will more than likely join 

the vast number of ABE drdpdUts. The realities of Adult Basic Education 

may be somniarized in three words: Affordabi 1 i ty , Accessibility, and: 

Relevance. An adult cannot participate in the basic education class 

unless it i£ affordable and offered at a time and place which is 

accessible. More impdrtantly, this student will not continue a class 

until the outcomes have some immediate personal relevance. 

The factors df affdrdabi 1 ity and accessibility translate intd 

classes offered in less than ideal locations, at less than ideal hours, 

taught by part-time instructors who may or may^ not have an educational 

or experiential background which prepares them to teach adults. Yet, 

most programs dd succeed and many produce dramatic and inspiring 

results. It is clear that the instructor, or mdre specifically the 

instructdr's teaching style, is a KEY to success. Another KEY. is 

mo|ivation. In mdst "instances , the ehvirdnmental factors are poor and 

the student's track record is pedr, but the student IS MOTIVATED, if 
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youi the iristruetbri can harness that motivation arid. g1vi iitlliediate 
relevance to the material presented, the student can and will succeed. 

This chapter has identified and briefly discussed several 
significant variables, or KEYS to success in tiachirig the ABE student, 
these are: 

The Relatieriship Between Tea-cher and Student 

The Student-Centered Instructional Model 

Student Needs as Motivators for Learning 

The Instructor's teaching Style 
Each of these topics, along with specific strategies, resources and 
techniques, is presented in more detail in the chapters which follow. 
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GHAPTER TWO 
Models for TeacHihg the Total Adult Student 

"And gladly wolde he lerrie and gladly teche." 

Chaucer's Clerk, General Prologue, 
the canterbury TaTe^ 



Oftentimes, we tSKch as we were taught, and many of us were taught 
with highly structured, teacher-directed methods. In the 
teacher-directed method, the teacher makes all the decisions regarding 
what to teach, when to teach ^ and how to teach. The teacher is a 
transmitter of knowledge and the student is the receiver, the teacher 
takes the active role while the student is passive. The teacher is the 
expert— the aUthbrity--who is involved in the education of the student's 
mind and to a small extent, the body, but ndi the emotional self. A 
significant part of the "total" student is left out of the process. In 
the folldwirig section, the models for teaching the total adult student 
include Rogers' position on teaching the "whole" person from a 
person-centered perspective. Rogers' theory is the underpinning for the 
Non-Directive Model as described by Weil, Joyce and Kluwin (1978). The 
emphasis of this approach is on building "the capacity for personal 
development in terms of self-awareness. Understanding, autonomy and 
self -concept" (p. 7). Knowles (1975) develops these same concepts into 
a midel called "Self -Directed Learning." Each of these models lends 
itself to "andragogy" (as discussed in Chapter 1); motivating the adult 
(Chapter 3); and recognizing individual differences; (Chapter 4). 
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Person-CefttE^'ed Learni nqirrr-eah-Learri iVriq-Encompa ss-Soth---lxieas arid 

Feelinqit ^ 

Carl Rogers is the author of numerous books in the field of 
humanistic psychology in which he has been a central figure for more 
than three decades. His latest book* A Way of Be^ (1980), is a 
presentation^f Rogers' life and thought through those years. As a , 
humanistic psychologist, he has developed a person-centered approach to • 
life. On the topic of education, he describes an "education more fit 
for humans'' (p. 293). For years* he thought about the traditional 
educational setting wheP^^ eitiphasis on education was strictly 
cognitive. Rogers said. ''theSffi^djan come to school, and the body is 
pennitted. peripherally, to tag along, but the feelings and emotions can 
live freely and expressively only outside of school" (p. 263). 

Rogers' cencepTof permittin'g the whole child to attend school is 
not limited to the young student. His theme, "the value of combining 
experiential with cognitive learning" (p. 293). may be even more 
applicable to the adult learner. Gertaihly ^,.the mature adult brings a 
wealth of experience, a depth of feeling, and a world of ideas to the 
learning situation. "t5 permit the expression of feelings and ideas says 
to the learner. "I value you. ..you. yoUr ideas, your life experiences, 
all are important to me (as a teacher) and y^ (as a learner)." .«e are 
not interested in "education from the neck up" (p. 257) but in the 
"whole person." Rogers goes on to say that to deal only with the mind 
and the cognitive levels without "feeling" is irresponsible. He views 
educational institutions as doomed; as "stifling hallowed walls" 
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p; 259); He talks about "freedbifi to learns" a topic on which he has 
written an entire book. 

Rogers bases his ideas about learning on several basic attitudes 
which are not only conditions for effective psychotherapy, but also 
conditions for learning:, these essential attitudes are: realness or 
genuineness; prizing, acceptance* and trust.; and empathic understanding. 
One final condition for learning is that the students must percei ve that 
these attitudes exist in the teacher. The teacher may try to emit 
realness, empathy, and acceptance, but these attitudes must be^ 
sincere— otherwise, the student will see right through the pretence and 
label the teacher as "phony." Even when the teacher is truly genuine, 
caring, prizing, and empathic, students may disbelieve it, for their 
experience tells them that most teachers are not that way. Although 
Rogers' ideas are controversial and may cause a turbulence within the 
regular public school setting, they are most"app?'tip*'iate for ABE 
settings. This means that the teacher relinquishes authority and powE - 
over the student and instead, centers on the total person in a manner 
that facilitates the learning process. 

A Personal Mod&J of Teaching: "What is Non-directive Teaching^ 

The Non-directive Model of teaching is based on the work of Carl 
Rogers and focuses on the personal growth Of students. Although this 
model is appropriate for cognitive learning, it emphasizes learning more 
than dust facts; it deals with the cognitive and the affective domain. 
In this model, the teacher is a facilitator who has a personal 
relationship with students and values the unique development of 
individual students. 

15 
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Weil, Joyce and Kluwin describe this model in their book, Personal , 
Models of Teaching (1978). The goals of Non-directive Teaching are: 

1. ^-'Y^ assist students to look at their inner selves for a mOre 

Realistic self -appraisal,. 

2. To create,_a stimulating learning environment. 

3. To allow students to Assume responsibility for the direction 
of-^their own learning. ' . . 

4. To facilitate individual learning styles. 

5 To help students understand their own, needs and values. 

The assumptions about Non-directive Teaching .are similar to Rogers' 
concepts about non-directive counseling. ' In this fej^ the students 
take the responsibility for the process of learningi*from the 
identification of what they want to learn through the decision-making 
process aBd the fonnulation of solutions about how £hey., wilTbest learn. 
The teacher uses a non-directive interview strategy to reflect the 
students' thoughts and feelings. ^The td-aeher is accepting of both 
positive and negative feelings and develops an empathic relationship. 
By using these strategies, the teacher clarifies personal ideas, ~ 
feelings and concerns and relates them to c.lissrpom learning (pp. 110- 

111) . The previously mentioned attitudes that are essential conditions 
for learning are also essential to the non-di'r^ctive interview proces^s. 

In the non-directive interview, the teacher guides the student 
through three stages: "(1) a release of feelings. (2) insight followed 
■ by action, and (3) integration that leads to a new orientation" (p. 

112) ,. The ribn-directive interview strategy may be used for personal, 
social, and academic problems. Operationally, the model may lead to the . 
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Weil, Joyce arid Klowin sormiarize the ribn-directive itlddel as follows 
117). 

Syntax 

Phase_Orie: Helping situation is defined 

Teacher ericbUrages free expression of feeling. 

Phase_fwb: Explbratibn bf the problem 

Student is ericburaged to define problem. 
Teacher accepts arid clarifies feeling. 

Phase_three: Developing insights 
Studerit discusses problem. 
Teacher supports student. 

Phase Four: Planning and decision-making 
Student plans initial decision-making. 
Teacher clarifies possible decisions. 

Phase Five: Integration 

Student gains further insight and makes more posi- 
tive decisions. 
Teacher is supportive. 

Principles of Reaction 

Teacher reaches out to student^ emphathizes with student, 
reacts to help studentdef irie problem and take 
action to achieve a sblutibri. 

Social System 

Little external structure. Teacher facilitates 5 student 
initiates problem-ceritereddiscussion. Rewards, in 
the usual sense of apprbval bf specific behavior, 
arid particularly punishmerit, do not apply in this 
strategy. The rewards are intrinsic and include 
acceptance, empathy^ arid Understanding from the 
teacher. 

Support System . 

Teacher rieeds quiet, private place for one-to-one con- 
tacts, resource ceriter for conferences on academic 
coritracts. 
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Self-Bireeted Learning: What Ro le Can the AR E S tudent Play in tfti 

bearriing Process? 

As discussed in Chapter 1, Khowles defines two approaches to 
education: pedagogy* the art and science of teaching children; and 
andragogy, the art arid science of helping adults or maturing human 
beings learn. Actually, either approach can be usid with children or 
adults, and Kndwles believes that in order to effectively teach adults, 
the attitude of the learner is critical. In self-directed learning, the 
student "takes initiative, with or without_the help of others, in 
diagnosing their learning needs, fonnulating learning goals, identifying 
human and material resources for learnirig, choosing and implementing 
appropriate learning strategies, arid evaluating learning outcomes" 

(Kndwles. 1975. p; 18). 

The teacher becomes a facilitator of learning and works iri a 
mutually agreeable manner With the student; The teacher also becomes an 
authentic person, joining the student in the learning process as a guide 
and as a resource for eoriterit irifortnation; This role involves changing 
from the traditional "content transmitter" to a "facilitator of 

learning." ; 
According to Kndwles (1975). there are seVeri elements -of an 

aridragogical process design: 

1. Climate ietting. 

2. Planriing. 

3. Biagndsing needs for learning. 
4; Setting goals. 

5. Designing a learning plarij 

6. Erigaging iri learning activities. 
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7. Evaluating leafhing dutcdnles. 
(pp. 34-37) 

Like the Non-directive Model* Khowles self-directed learning lends 
itself to a mutuany agreed Upon academic contract. Knowles Has written 
a book caned* Self-Directed Learning: A Guide for Learners and 
Teachers (1975). This small book is highly recoltinehded as essential 
reading for every ABE instructor. 

An Integrated Model: What is the Best Way to teach ABE Students? 

The similarities between each of the models are obvious. Each is 
based oh a humanistic * persdh-cehtered* self -directed approach. In the 
process df teaching ABE students* we are ic^itiating a process for 
change. As we learns we grow and growth produces change. It is our 
hope that the change will be in a positive direction. 

It is a repeated theme throughout this monograph that the typical 
ABE student has experienced [failure in the traditional educational 
system^ and it is the ABE instructors' role to effect a change in - 

attitude and produce some motivational keys that will unlock doors to 

successful learning experiences. ^ 

Change can be effected through the traditional, authoritarian 
teacher-directed approach. According to the literature cited throughout 
this monograph, it is more effective for the teacher to model 
appropriate behaviors in a successful learning process in order that the 
students may change through imit a tion . The most effective way to effect 
change, however, is in the integration of the concepts presented in this 
chapter. That is, involving the student in the process ^3f 
learning— from the moment of defining what needs to be learned through 
the decision-making processand the solution of how to best learn— will 
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create a sitUatibri of self ^directed learning where the student 
iriternaiizes the process from the beginning. This gives the student 
ownership arid responsibil ity Jar.his or her own learning. 

As an ABE'lnstructor. you may have devel'oped your own model for 
teaching that Works for you. The purpose of this chapter is to renew 
your sensitivity to the importance of teaching the "total person." 



on 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Keys to Motivation 



Talking about motivation^- 

is like nail ing jell 0 to a tree. 
What works in one situation 
may not always wprk_f or me. 
That's why we hayei to keep 

on trying 
To be open to all that 

we see 
That may be an aid to 
improving learning 
For, MOTIVATION IS THE > 
KEY. ' 

' ■ 4 

The purpose of this chapter is to try to define motivatibri^ 
consider what motivates us, and where the key to mbtivatidh lies, 
Wofford (Note 2) sets the tone for this chapter as we consider how to 
motivate adult students. 

No longer can disadvantaged adults be thought of as a somewhat 
homogenous group sandwiched between adolescents and senior citizens 
with rather^ uniform but generalized mcitives. Instead* their inner 
drives and impalses most be analyzed as a sequence of motiyes and 
stresses which- gradaally but radically change as they mature ^and move 
through their life cycle (p. 5). 
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What is Hdtivation? 

Motivation resists precise defiriitidri-simplisticallyi it deals 
with why human behavior 56curs (WVodkdwski, 1978, p. 12). Hamachek 
(1979, p. 255) defines motivation as the "go" of person^Vity^ He goes 
on to say: 

Although motivation cannot be seen directly, it can be 
inferred from the behavior which we ordinarily refer to _ 
as 'ability.' While our observations of another person s 
ability (or lack of it) denote what an individual can-do 
or is atO* to do, 'motivation' (or lack of it) tends to 
sunitiar"izi~our observations as to what a person wants to 
do. (p. 256) 

Haslow, as discussed in Ghapter 1, would sajr that people are motivated 
from a need for self-actUal ization. In Chapter 2, we noted that Rogers 
talks about the person-centered individual becoming more fully 
functional, and other psychologists generally agree that we" are all 
motivated to "be sdmebody!" (Hamachek, p. 257). Smith (1975, p. 342) 
discusses motivation as responses which lead to a goal . These responses 
are reactions to arousal toward goal attainment. In other words, the 
ABE student may be motivated to learn because he or she may have a goal 
in mind-be it to read the Bible or to read job specifications in order 
to improve social and economic status; nevertheless, motivation to learn 
IS evident. 

Hhal Woti yes Trigge^^ otlvatibri? 

Motives cause us to act and get us started, give us direction, and 
help us select appropriate behaviors to achieve our goals (Hamachek, p. 
256). Consider what motivates you to learn or achieve and how that 
might be simil£>.r .or dissimilar to the ABE students' motivation. Ball 
(1977) discusses the following motives: 

1 Curiosity. How do you react to new elements _in^ 
^ • ydur Invf ro nment? To what degree do you exhibit 
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a need to know more abdtit yourself and everything 
around you? Doyou seek new. experiences? Do you 
examine and explore new knowledge? To what extent 
are ABE students curious about the sUbdect matter? 
How can you_ capture that curiosity and turn it into 
a positive learning experience? 

Anxiety, A certain amount of anxiety may facil i tate 
perfbririanee,^ but too much anxiety blocks learning 
or recall of_ infonriatibn\ Tod little anxiety may 
disrupt" the.learning perfbrniance^^, A moderate level 
of anxiety facilitates cbhsisteht perfdnnance. _ 
What isybur level of anxiety? How doesit compare 
tb the level df anxiety and stress ydur^9E students 

bring to the classrddm? Hdw can ydU attend to their 

anxieties^ which bldck learning^ and regulate the level 
df stress in the learning environment? 

3. Pdsitive or Negative Attitudes , What is your attitude 
toward achievement .dr success? Do you view your 
educational experience positive ly_gr negatively? 

Do ydU have a positive self-concept? How does your 
attitude compare to that of your ABE students? 
Although they may have a history of repeated 
failure, how can you build their self-concept in 
your classroom and build in "little successes" and 
positive experiences that lead to big successes 
for them? 

.■» 

4. Socia^t Recognition^ To what extent are you 
motivated by your need for receiving pbsitive 
reinforcement from the instructor, friends, br 
family? How important are social contact, power 
(that comes from knowledge), achievement (that 
comes from succeeding), and aequisitiori. (that 
comes from reaching one's goals) to you? _Is 
it any different with your ABE student? Smith 
(1975) says that "illiterate adultsusually __ 
have^strong feelings for their family," (p._342). 
and they need lots of moral support from the 
family to motivate them toseek fbrmal education. 
What does this mean to ybti? Dbes, it pdint td 
your need to be involved with the'"tbtar " 
student, not only in the classroom, but alsd in 
reaching out into the home and tb the family? 

5. Achievements What is ybur need for achievement? 
What is your pattern of planning^ ydUr pattern 

of action, and your pattern of feeling with regard 
to striving to aehieve sdme internalized standard 
of excellence? What is ydUr attitude toward 
achievement? Hbw does this differ from the' 
achievement mbtivatidn df your ABE students? 
Their very existence exemplifies a lack of 



positive educational actiieveitient experiences; 

How do you buildT,bh their 'Sirengths, their 

experiences, their d reams in order for them to feel 
the success of having acnieved? 

5i Seeds. Have you met youf lower-level needs of 
food, shelter* arid freedom from excessive fear- 
arid security? Do you strive tpsatisfy the higher- 
order needs of belongingness and love, esteem, 
self-actualization, and aesthetic needs (as 
discussed iri Chapter 1:)? What about your ABE 
students? Cari they be motivated toward 
: aesthetic needs when the basic needs are not 
being met? Can you help them to become more 
• self-actualized? 

Hamaehefe (1979) discussed some other factors which motivate us. 

1 - Hovirig toward Something ^ Away Frb ro^t. Studerits 

who experience successes in learning situatidris 
terid to be motivated- toward academic pursuits 
arid related activities more than studerits who 
coristantly .experience failure. ABE students fall 
into the-s«eond-category. Therefore, a Icey would 
be to provide success experieriees arid build on 
them. Chances are that ABE students have 
historically experienced more failure than success, 
i The motivation to move away from disadvantaged 
Circumstances may be a strorig motivation to 
move toward the ABE program in order to improve their 
position in life. Whatever their motivation 
-for being there, you must meet their needs as 
defined by them to keep them there. 

2 Praise arid P.Htieism. Everyone likes to be _ 
praised and most people respond positively to praise. 
It is a powerful mdtiviatdr. On the other hand, . 
sgmp people respond best when criticized, in 

the following chapter* the relationship of _ 
personality types td learning is discussed. The^ 
extraverted persdriality types prefer to deal with 
the outer world of people and events and seek 
approval from others.- The extraverted personality 
types may respond we 1-1 to criticism which would 
motivate them td Wdrk harder to win approval 
again. Intrdverts whd deal with an inner world 
of ideas and feelings may be shattered by 
criticism and "brought out" by praise. _ 
Serisitivity td hdw a person responds is a key_ _ 
for the effective adult educator. Find something 
to praise, and cdUch criticism in constructive 
terms. So not hand out praise indiscriminately, _ 
'howevePror it IdSes meaning. There is a distinction^ 
between si ncere-,-cOriStructi ve-eH t-ie-ism-and condescendi ng 
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or "put down" behavior. Even assisting to the . 
point of over-assisting can "feel" like edrir 
descensibn. It is important to take careful note 
of the effects of praise and criticism on 
individual students. Your nonverbal behavior 
(a smile or a frown) speaks as loudly as words. 
Remember that praise is always best arid_that 
being ignored is less motivating than either 
praise or criticism. 

Success and Fai4,w^ Some people are motivated 
by a fear of failure. For example, the ABE 
student has experienced failure in pribr_ 
educational pursuits and he or she has_risked 
trying again. The fear of failing again arid 
the impact that v#ould have ori orie's feelirig of 
worth— of self, and as seen by others— cari be a 
motive to work hard, study, arid learri in order 
to reach a goal. People who" have experiericed 
excessive failure tend to set urirealistic - 
goals— sometimes unreal istically high (so they 
can say they Jcoett they eouldri't reach them). 
Or, they may set goals so low that to reach 
them is meaningless. The need to succeed is 
a strong motivator arid the key /for the ABE 
instructor is to (1) uriderstarid that some 
people have a success brieritatiori and others 
have a failure brieritatiori; (2) build on 
successes arid offer a Variety of ways to achieve 
success; (3) recbgriizefailUre-oriented students 

as those having low self-esteem and provide 

praise and positive feedback over an ample period 
of time to iriflUeriCe a change in orientation; arid 
(4) uriderstarid the adults' time perspective. 
That is, they Usually come to the learriirig 
situatibri because they are experiencing an 
inadequacy in coping with a life problem; _ 
they warit to apply what they learn imnediately. 
They have a strdrig rieed, maybe even an urgericy, 
to experience ininediate success because of , 
their prdblem-ceritered orientatibri to learriirig 
and their history of failure (Knowles, 1981, 
pp. 57-58.)- 

Bompetitiori and Coo peratiori . People dd not 
normal ly exist in a vacuum put rather, with 
groups of other people. And, they live in 
a eompetitivi world. Some people thrive on 
competitiorii; while others find it anxiety 
producing. iCooperative learning tends to _ 
increase coninuni cation and works" parti cularly__ 
well for thi student who is extraverted. Both 
cotnpetitive and cooperative situations are _ 
erijo^ed by tN student who is also motivated 
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by social recdghition. . Many older adult 
learners enjoy the association with others 
for a mutual or common benefit. The key is to 
provide the right blend of group experiences 
so that adults can cooperate in the learning 
process while competing ofl^l y with themsel ves > 
In a group of people withvaried levels or 
ability* it would be devastating to 
unreal istical ly compete with someone else 
arid fail. Rather, it is more important for 
the learner to know his or her own strengths 
arid weakriesses and to.realize that everyone 
has different strengths and weaknesses. _ 
Therefore* one should compete with oneself 
in order to bui1d.:on one's own strengths. 
Competition can be highly motivating or 
destructive , and the ins tructor shoul d 
be cautious in its use. 

Where do the KEYS to Motivation bie? 

Although learning occurs informally everyday, the formal learning 
situation usually involves the interaction of three forces: , 

STUDENT 




CURRICULUM 

TEACHER ^^==^^^^--^'^^ 

In a typical classroom setting, the teacher acts, presents the 
curriculum, and expects the student to react or respond. In teaching 
adults, it is critical that the student play an active role in 
"interacting" with the teacher. The same two-way interaction should 
exist between the teacher, the student, and the curriculum materials. 
This process of interactions is necessary for an effective learning 
situation. In this process, the focus is on the learner (as discussed 
in Chapter 2), In the remainder of this section, we will consider 
several possibilities regarding where the keys to motivation lie: (ij 

Inside the student-. (2) In the student's interest in the subject matter; 

- - ^. 
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(3) In the nature of the materials; (4) In the methods utilized to 

teach; and/or (5) in the teacher as a person. 

1. Inslde^He Student. There is little doubt that the best 

possible motivation comes from inside the ABE student. The 
decision to return to school may be to improve basic skills 
for a variety of personal or job-related reasons. The key is 
for the instructor to Understand the specific needs of each 
adult, to understand why each has decided to return to a 
formal learriirig setting at this time, and to begin from the 
first moment to meet those needs. 

A direct relationship exists between one's self -concept and 
one's attitude -toward learning. The success-oriented and 
failure-oriented personalities were discussed earlier in 
this chapter. Again, the key is for the instructor to help 
the student build a positive "academic" self-concept. 
Successful learning can be guaranteed by, setting positive 
and realistic expectations from the beginning. The student 
should be encouraged along the way arid praised at the 
completion of th^ smallest task. Learriirig is a courageous 
act, and students are taking a risk by getting involved in 
the process. Their efforts can be ackridwl edged by simply 
saying, "I like the way you try," and the students may come 
to believe not only that the result of having learned some- 
thing Is positive. But also that the process of learning is 

fun. When the ABE student enjoys learriing and views it as a 

1 

positive experience, then the lock to learning has been 
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opened by the biggest of all keys to mbtivation-tfie fcey 
"inside the student." 

In the student ' s interest J n the s ub.^ect matted As Knowles 
said "Unlike children, adults do hot want to know answers to 
questions they have not asked." Subject matter must be 
relevant to real life experiences of adults; if the subject 
has meaning to them, they are inherently more motivated to 
learn it. In mathematics* the problems should relate to real 
life situations, as should the reading material. Providing 
functionalXife skills is. after all, the purpose of ABE. 
Therefore, ah essential key to motivation is to provide 
subject matter that is dictated by the student's interest, at 
the student's level, ^as defined by each student. 
In the nature of^be^aterials. Historically, instructors 
select the textbook for a class. Even the very best book may 
net be good enough because of the individual differences and 
different needs of each student-parti cularly in adult basic 
educatton. The nexTchapter deals with the importance of 
understanding individual differences as they relate to 
learning and teaching styles. Certainly, different people 
also prefer different materials in terms of level, attractive- 
ness, and content. For the ABE learners," it is essential to 
search f5r varied motivational materials on their topic of 
interest. The materials may be on basic skills and have a 
low readability level, but they must have an appropriate 
adult interest level. Also, the older adult may require 
larger print, the amount of materials should be ample to 
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provide increased opportunities for achievement i The 
following questions may serve as criteria to judge curriculum 
materials: 

ai Is the subject matter presented at the appropriate 
interest level for the adult population you are 
teaching? 

b. How difficult is it cognitively or conceptually? 

c. What is the readability level? 

d. Are the materials attractively presented? 

If a student is really interested in a topic, the mbtivatioiial 
properties of the material are not as important. However^ 
most all of us prefer materials high in mdtivatidhal 
qualities. 

4. In the methods utilized to teach. A variety of instructional 
methods should be utilized to teach the adult. Not everyone 
is an auditory learner, and even those who do learn by sound 
(listening) may become bored by the typical lecture format. 
The enthusiastic instructor, however, niay be successful in 
iTOtivating students through lecture, particularly if he/she 
uses the more slowly delivered lecture style. Supplementing 
the lecture. with visuals (e.g., graplis, pictures, models, 
slides, transparencies) mafces the lecture even more moti- 
vating. Also, involving the students through discussibri 
enhances the lecture method. Other methods include audio- 
visual instruction (television, video tajjes, slide-tape 
presentations), atilizihg guest speakers, forming panels for 
discussion, and going on field trips. Some adult learners 
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perforin better in smaller groups where they can engage in 
buzz groups, brainstbrmihgi problem solving^ and role 
playing methods of learning. Still other adult learners 
prefe/ihdivi dualized instruction which is very personalized, 
humanistic, flexible, and meaningful to each student. 
Progranmed instruction Works particularly well within the 
intrinsically motivated learner. Teaching machines and 
computer-assisted instruction are both highly motivational 
and provide instant' feedback and reinforcement. All of the 
individaalized methods are self-paced. However, caution 
should be used in utilizing these methods with -poor readers 
or in oti 11 zing them other than as a supplement to "personal" 
instructi bh. Nothing really replaces a live, caring teacher. 

Qne other individualized method that is popular in adult 
education is the diagnostic-prescriptive approach. The 
student's needs are determined in an initial interview which 
is followed by an assessment of the student's ability. The 
instructor makes an interpretation, a diagnosis of the 
student's strengths and weaknesses, and writes a prescription 
which is a guide for the learning process. Thi^ method is a 
cycle and allows for flexibility for both the teacher and 
student and ireets the individual needs of the student (Muir 
& Wischropp, Note 3). 

Appropriate methpds should be selected with the following 
. points in mind: 
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a» The subject matter 

b. The size of your class . 

c. Availability of space 

d. Student experiences 

e. Student limitations (intellectual, physical, etc.) 

f. Student interests and goals 
Economic factors - 

(Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, 
Technical, and AdUlt EdUcatidh* 1978^ 
p. 18) 

In the teacter as a person. A highly frotivated student will 
learn regardless of whether or not the curriculum materials or 
the teacher are particularly motivating. In adult basic 
education i however * even the most motivated student needs all 
the help he or she can get and the materiel s^ methods, subject 
matter, and teacher are all keys to motivation. A highly 
motivated teacher can make TI^E difference in the success or 
failure of the ABE students. 

The effective teacher must be a warm, caring indiyidual who 
functions as a friend and cbuhselor as well as an instructor. 
Fully cognizant of the individual student's needs, the 
instructor builds on the studeht's strengths, respects the 
student's way of life, and cdnstaritly works on raising the 
student*s self-concept. The instructor is a genuine person 
who visits with students^ calls them Mrs., Miss,^Ms., or Mr., 
is "down to earth" in dress and conversation, and spends time 



before and after class in private conversations (providing 
lots Of individual attention). 



the successful ABE teacher is a highly skilled person, not 
only in the knowledge of relevant subject matter, but also in 
the ability to relate to the student. Effective comnuni cation 
as an instructor and as a helper is important. According to 
Egan (1982, chapter srsome basic helper skills are: 

a. Attending (How do you Use your body to conmuhieate 
with your students?) Remember the acronym SQtER. 
S - face the bth^r person SQUARELY 

0 - adopt an OPEN position 
b - bEAN toward the other, 
E - Keep good EYE contact) 
R . Be REbAXEb 

b. Non-verbal messages (How do ybU sbu¥d and w^ is ^our 
body saying?) 





Son^times, £ow we say something speaks louder than what 
we say. Do you pay attention to your voice in tertns of 
loudness, pitch* pacing of words, stumbling bVer words, 
grunts, or sighs? Are you aware bf your body language? 
Are you usually "open" in ybur posture or "closed" (i.e., 
arms crossed)? What about the facial expression, 
fidgeting, tapping a pencil or fbbt* rigidity (looking 
too proper br judgemental) eye cbntact, space between you 
and others, being to£ relaxed (uninterested), or having a 
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strong expression (hel1b» are you In there)? it is iiiost 
inipertarit that your non-verbal language conmuhicates what 
you want It to while ybu are being "naturally yoa"— a 
genuine person. 

e. Refleetive listening (Do you let the person know that he 
or she has been heard?) Sometimes it is appropriate to 
reflect or clarify what a person said to see if you 
Understood and to let him or her know that you are 
listening. 

6. Accurate empathy (Do you communicate ah accurate Under- 
standing of the feelings, experiences, and behaviors of 
the student from the student's frame of reference?) One 
of the really important keys to effective teaching is 
relating with the students from their perspective. 

If you accomplish these four skills* the students will 

feel accepted and will respond better in the learning process. 

One other important concept* which is one of the biggest profa- 
• lems in conmuhi cation, is "perception." It's not what we ja£ 
or it's how it is perceived. Constantly check your 
perception with the student's jjerciptioh to see if you are 
commuhi eating. 

the teacher as a person can make a difference by the expec- 
tations that are set. Setting positive expectations which 
lead to successful experiences in a learning climate that 
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•nhinces the opportunity to success 1s ImMortants beginning 

with the very first class meeting. For the first meeting, be 

■•rly. be friendly, arrange the room for sociability (perhaps 

chairs IS a circle), use name tags and a get-acquainted 

ictivity. Explain your role as facilitator, their role as 

$«lf-d1rected learners* and set the tone for learning in a 

warm, acceptihg* positive, supportive climate. The teacher 

as a-person has the responsibility to unlock the doors of 

BOtlvation from the first class mating througtoiit tSa 

liarning process. Morrison (1975) said it well : 

By way of sunmai^ and generalization* the ^| 
liachlr should '^er that the deprl^d U^ 
has a history of repeated ^a11y«* 
needs to experiencrstfecess frequently. Je Is 
S^ictim of fear; therefore he needs confidence. 
He has been rejected ^y spc ety; therefore he 
i needs acceptance. He is ill at ef fe/l«^OJ, 
I jih«tract* therefore he needs to start veith the 
\ concrete! Hnrkuspicious of ti^ who^would 
assisllim; therefor? /he_needs s(««^^^ ^ 
sincerely interested In him. ^ He* "Ji.t!cc. 
socll^'s treatment of him, feels worthl^s|i 
therefore, he needs to be f f gted as a human 

u^A^n Ha fAPTs Insecure in worlclng wixn 

icfec lrlbleLl therefore his Instruction 
shoulS be^Sllia^ound his own past experiences. 
Mil has life is likely to be unplea|ant; 
thIrlfS?! some attention should by 1^^^^ 
ayveloDina units on family relationships. He 
is 1 ke y to be lacking in the socia graces; 
the^fo« these should be an integral part 
§f'Sr«E curriculum. Hvis like^ 
non-verbal when not talklng.wlth his peers 
S? g^oup; therefore the linguistics^ In the 
Slaisrob.^ should be relatively /simple He 
i< likely to be chagrined beca^ise of^his low 
Ibademlc status; thirefore the materials 
ISulS be suited to adult interests and needs. 
l5«*ny hi silds the best In ihstruction , 
li^llr1als"^H facilities, in understanding, 
indlvl^hing that goes to make up ? «ho |- 
some climate conducive to learning, (pp. 17-18) 
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GHAPf IR Fbliji 

TetcRIhg/tearnmg Styles: Individualizing Instruction 

For as we have many nwnbers In one body* 
and all iisnbers have not the. same office: 
So Mi being wany^ are one Sddyi i * 
and every one members one of another. 

Having then gifts differing. . . 
whether prophecy, let us prophesy.^. . 
Or ministry^ let gs wait oh bur ministering: 

or he that teacheth," on teaching: 
Or he that exhorteth, on exhortation. ... 

Rom. 12:4-8 



Mhit Is Jun e* a theory d Usvcholo g lcal Typet 
Uildirstanding psychdldglcal type can be useful in planning 
wtructlon for adult learners. It Is important to remember as you 



iplon psychological type preferences and learning styles 
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A pfeferehce can be thought of as our preferred way te do 
somethihg. For example, write your name on a piece of paper. Which 
na'ttd did you use? Now write you name using the other hand. Most people 
have a preference for which hand they prefer Writing with* but if 
necessary, they can write with the bther hand. You may find it more 
difficult to write with the unaccustomed hand, however. The same is 
true in other areas of our lives. We have established patterns, habits, 
or traits that have become incorporated into oUr personalities. These 
traits tend to be consistent enough to be identified, as a psychological 

type preference. 

earl dung, the Swiss psychologist, developed a theory of 
personality that is based on normal traits and is comprehensive of m ore 
than a few "traits. His theory, briefly, is that much apparently rand^ 
variation in human behavior is actually quite orderly and consistent, 
due to certain basic differences in the way people prefer to use - 
perception and judgement. Perception is the process of becoming aware 
of things, people, occurrences, or ideas. Judgement is the process of 
•coming to conclusions about what has been perceived, if people differ 
systematically in what they perceive and the conclusions they make, 
their reactions, interests, values, needs, motivations, what they do 
best, and what they 1 ike best to do will be different (Hyers, 1962. 

p.l). 

Isabel Briggs, Myers developed an instrument to assess the 
individual's four basic preferences which, according to Jung, structure 
the individual's personality. The index refers to. a continuum. 
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EI Extraversion or Whether to direct perception and _ 

Introversion judgement upon envirdrimerit or world 

of ideas 

SN Sensing or Intuition , Which of these two Rinds of 

. ^ perception to rely oh | - 

TF Thinking or Feeling Which of these two Rinds of judge- 

ment to rely on 

JP. Judgement or Whether to use judging^br perceptive 

Perception attitude for deal ing with 

environment 

(From The l^yers-Bri.ggs'-Type Indicator, I. Myers, 1952) 

- ' - ._^ • - / - --._--- 

The extravert is oriented primarily to the outer worlds and thus 

tends to focus his/her perception and judgement upon people and things. 

The introvert is oriented primarily to the inner worlds and thus tends 

to focus his/her perception arid judgement upon concepts and ideas 

(Myers, 1962, p. 1). - 

The SN index is designed to reflect the persWs preference as 
between two opposite ways of perceiving. Does the person rely primarily 
on the process of sensing where awareness of things comes directly 
through one of the five'senses? Or is reliance primarily on the less, 
obvious process of intuition ^-which is understood as indirect perception 
by way of the unconscious, with the emphasis on ideas. or association 
which the unconscious tacks on to the outside things perceived (Myers, 
1962,, p. 2). 

The TF index is designed to reflect the person's preference between 
two opposite ways of judging. Does the person rely primarily upon 
thinking which diseriminates impersonally between true and false, or 
primarily upon feeling* which discriminates between valued and not 
valued (Myers., 1962, p. 2). 
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The dp Index Is designed to reflect whether the person relies 
prliSt-ny on a judging process (T or F) or on a perceptive process (S or 
N) In his dealing with the outer world, that Is, In the extraverted part 
of his/her life (Hyers, 1962, p. 2). 

The sixteen possible cosiblnatlons of these four preferences make up 
a psychological type* y . 

How Does gsveholdqical Type Influe nce Learning «na teaching Styles? 

The Adult Basic Education students will bring to the learning task 
not only their life experiences, but also their preferences for ways of 
learning or processing informatloh. The ABE student may be highly 
BOtlvated^ but still find the educational experience difficult to 
sustain. Understanding type theory 1s another way to guide Instructors 
in designing Instructional situations that maximize the learning style 
preferences of their students. 

Lawrence (1982* pp. 38-39) suggests that motivation can be examined ' 

using the four dimensions of type) s 

1. The extraverslon-lntroverslon preferehcejhwsj areas 
of students' natural Interests. Extraverted people are, by 
natuSi SShtlnuously alert to events outside themselves, turn- 
ing ^twIS to pi ck'^up cues, 1de« 
hter*Sts. This Inclination to scan the enylrpnment gives 
th^TvaHety of Interests. In contrast. Introverted people 
fiaSrSllJ look Inward for resources and cues, and purs^^ 
interests more deeply. Attending more often to the inner 
sSaShouse of perceptions and judgement. Igroverts take a 
SflPCtlve approach to 11fe*:wh11e extraverts 
Sial-andyrSr^apprdach. Of course, ext^averts often do look 
Slrd Snd Introverts often do turn outward. All fo«J^Pa rs 
oTpreferences descrtbed^n this section refer to, habitual, 
but not constant tehdehCies. * 

? The senslng-lhtuitioh preference reveals basic learning styls 
JVffpSncfei Snsing Students a^^^^ 

1 Sral^lnln^JhiJ^ihd in concrete experiences. They J earn 
telt by stip-by-step through a new experlince. with 

Stelr^ensir Is ihgaged as poss Intuitive students ' 

ISirtlw frPaSfi^it oftSn to things tha^ 
iMglnatlon! to^ssibillties not found In sensoi^ experience. 
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Their minds work by , skips and Jumps,; looking for jsatterris 
wherever the inspiration takes them. 

3. The thinking-feeling dimension shows patterns of commitments 
and values of a student. The thinking student comnits to _ 
activities that respond to logical analysis, where illogical 
human factors don't interfere. The feeling student commits 
to personal relationships, to a teacher or, peers, and avoids 
situations where personal harmony can't be maintained. 

4. The Judging-perceiving dimension shows work habits. Students 
with a judging attitude are drawn toward closure, wanting a, 
clear work plan to follow. Disliking unsettled situations, ; 
they may sometimes lock into a course of action without 
looking at enough of the relevant data. Students with a 
perceiving attitude resist closure,' wanting to keep all 
channels open for new data. Disliking fixed plans, they may 
sometimes postpone decisions, leaving much to be done in a 
rUsH^as a deadline closes in on them. 

Host adult basic education students have been school drop-bUts due 

to many factors. Myers (1962) conducted a large study of 500 people who 

did not finish 8th grade, and found that 99% of these drop-outs were 

sensing types. Many reasons have been suggested for this, finding. One 

- reason is that the schools stressed intuitive type learning more than 

sensing, type learning. Sensing type learners may not have been 

successful as studlffts and therefore, they sought some area outside of 

school for experiences of success. Other studies have shown that the 

population in this country is estimated to fall into these rategories:. 



Extraversibn - 70%^ Introversion - 30% 



Sensing - 70%, Intuition - 30% 
Thinking (female) - 40%, Feeling (female) -.60% 
Th i nFi ng ( maTe)~^6"0l7~Feel i ng (ma 1 e ) - 40% 
Judging - 50%, Perceiving - 50% 
Given these general population findings and the evidence of 
drop-outs who prefer sensing, there is a good chance thSt your ABE 
student may be a sensing type learner. Sensing and intuition seem to ht 
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the components of type that most affect a person *s learning style. 
However, it is in the combination of all of the type preferences t hat a 
more cbmprehensive leirning style may be ascertained. 

As a teacher, you can plan 
ifistnietidh which allows for the 

various typis of learners to have » a i » 

ah opportunity to process y^-^ 
infdnhatioh in ways that are 
easier for them to learn. In a 
grduj), it is important to provide 
dppdrturiities that allow for differing 
approaches. If you are woricirig 
with individual students on a 
one-to-one basis, your observation 

Of "the student can often guide you as to what type of process seems to 
work best for each student. Then, work can be designed that 
incorporates these processes. 

In planning instruction, the extraverted student will need personal 
interaction, a chance to talk and discuss the new information. 
Extraverted people think aloud. Activities which require a person to 
work alone for long periods of time will be difficult for the extravert 
to sustain. On the other hand, some activities which require working 
alone may be needed in order for the extravert to increase his/her 
ability to work alone. The student who prefers introversion will need 
some quiet time alone to think and process information. These students 
win be slower to discuss ideas until they have had time to reflect oh 
them. Intr6verts need to understand the assignment before attempting 
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it. The5' may hesitate to aslc questioRS, and the ihstructbr may have to 
question them to be sure the assignment is understood^ 

Students who prefer sensing are practical, concrete learners. 
These students like to use the senses to learn, Audio^visuals and 
hands-on assignments make learning easier for these types of learners, 
these learners also need to see some practical use for learning the 
information. They may respond better to material that is nbn-fictidnal 
and factual. They sometimes find imaginative material difficult to 
relate to. These students are linear learners. A step-by-step approach 
IS good. Programmed materials often appeal to these students. 

Students who prefer intuition are more cbhcerhed wi^ finding 
meaning in what they do and are hot as practical as the sensing type. 
Intuitive students ire more global learners. They like to see the whole 
concept before learning the steps that lead up to the concept. They can 
- think in the abstract with more ease than the sensing learner and enjoy 
looking for hew ways to do things. They will be bor^d with repetitious 
drill and*^will heed more creative ways to process information. 

Students who prefer thinking like to decide things logically^ 
these students need to understand the logic in the assignment, and then 
they tend to persevere with the work even if they do not enjoy the 
subject matter. Students who prefer feeling are motivated by praise.^ A 
counseling approach is very effective with these students. These 
students may find it hard to focus on work that does not interest them. 
Their feelings about the subject matter may interfere with their ability 
to concentrate on the material. The thinking type students are hot 
likely to let their feelings interfere with the work that must be done. 
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The students who prefer judgement like to work in a strdetured 
environment. These students prefer assignments that are well organized 
with a schedule for completion, the students who prefer pereeptidri like 
flexibility. Thisi students enjoy following their curiosity wherever it 
leads them. A schedule that is too rigid would feel very uncomfortable 
to these students, and they will have difficulty conforming to such a 

schedule. . .,. 

As the ABE teacher, you may feel some frustration in trying to meet 
the many learnihg style needs of your students. An instructional 
program that accommodates all of the characteristics of every type would 
need to use a variety of instructional modes to be effective. Perhaps 
that seems too mc^ to ask of a teacher. It is important to remember, 
however, that the more traditional approach, which usually better 
accomnodates the needs of introverted intuitive students, probably was 
not successful with most ABE students. In order for these students to 
be successful in their learning experience with you, a more 
individualized approach may be necessary. 

Another factor to consider is your own psychological type. 
Teachers tend to organize and present materia^ in ways that fit their 
own learning style. What works for us, we^ tend to believe, will work 
f5r everyone. Understanding the differences in psychological types 
helps teachers recognize the need for a variety of approaches to 
learnihg. 

How Boes PsychQl^Q4^Ty p e Apply to Readl^aM^aeti mi? 

Understanding the various components^ of psychological type gives 
the instructor an insight into teaching strategies that will be most 
effective with individual students. Because a^number of researchers 
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have found that certain psychological types tend to perfonn better in 
reading than other types^ a student's learning style is a good clue to 
strengths and weaknesses that the student may be experiencing in 
reading. 

Students who prefer extraversion, for examplei are probably more ; 
ci3mfortable learning through discussion and interaction with people and 
the environment. The extra verted students may~not~be willing to sit 
quietly with a book and process information only in their minds. They 
are less likely than introverts to enjoy time spent alone with a book 
and will seek more extraverted activities. 

The extraverted students will learn best through instructicn that 
is group oriented and that involves discussion. For instance^ in 
teaching word attack stills, the extraverted student will probably 
prefer an oral approach with plenty of iriteractibn, rather than a tape 
and workbook, which require a person to sit quietly and process the new 
infonnation internally. The extravert seems to think better but loud. 
However, the students who prefer extraversidn may need ehcdUragement to 
read alone in order to strengthen their capacity for this abstract, 
introspective task. They may have been avoiding this type o,f activity, 
and more experience will improve their reading ability. 

Students who prefer ihtroversidn will be more comfortable with the 
quiet task of reading alone, these students will feel less comfortable 
in a discussion and are likely to prefer working alone at least part of 
the time. The instructor will have to win the trust of the intro»l^|•l 



before cbninuhi cation will be easy for them. The instructor shouia 
cautious, however i in assuming that the introvert understands the task 
and is actually learning what is intended, because the introverted 
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student iTiay hesitate to a'sk questions, introverts do tend to enjoy 
reading mOre than extraverts. Reading is ah internal process that takes 
jjlace in the itiind. The introvert is comfortable in that type of 
activity. 

Sensing and intuition are preferences that also affect the reading 
process and strategies for teaching. The students who prefer sensing 
may have difficulty with the abstract task of^ reading . Reading is an 
abstract task which requires the use of symbols tO express ideas. The 
students Who prefer sensing will prefer a more concrete, hands-on type 
of activity. In order to teach reading to these practical types, it is 
important that you help these students view reading as something useful 
for them. The type of material that will more likely appeal to a 
sensing adult may be concrete, factual information that they see some 

use for. /> 

The sensing typr~student, given the task of repairing a machine 
with the instruction sheet, is more likely to work on the machine with 
his/her hands and ignOre the written instructions. The intuitive 
student, in contrast^ is more likely to read the instruction sheet 
first, before approaching the machine. 

Sensing type students are good with detail. They are linear 
learners. That is, they learn step-by-step until they see the whole. 
They usually relate well to prograrmied materials Which use a 
step-by-step process. In reading instruction* sensing students need a 
clear understanding of the sound system of the language, or phonics, in 
order to sound out words. They may not learn Well with a whole word 
approach. They Will not be as likely as intuitives to pick up the 
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patterns in language Intuitively andj therefore, these patterns will 
need to be e^<p1ained .in some detail. 

Students who prefer intuition usually are comfortable with the 
abstract task of reading. That does not mean that all adults who are 
intuit'ives are good readers'; Many other factors can affect reading, 
students who are intuitives are more likely to enjoy fiction, poetry and 
imaginative materials and be bored with more practical writing. 
Intuitives are usually global learners. That is, they need to see the 
whole and then process the details For example, in reading textbooks, 
intuitive readers often get the main points and'^'seo relationships 
between points, but fail to get the details that support the concepts. 

This weakness may cause them to perform poorly on an objective test, 

^ _ _ ____ . . .. ____ 

whereas the sensing type reader will more likely get the detail without 

understanding the big picture. This weakness may cause the student who 

prefers sensing to perfdrm poorly on an essay test which requires the ' 

student to make relatidhships. 

The instructor of reading needs to help the sensing types see the 
big picture and the intuitive types to see the details. The sensing 
type may not see the forest for the trees, and the intuitive type may 
not see the trees for the forest. 

Thinking aihd feeling do not affect reading as much as extraversion/ 
introversion and sensing/intuitive, except in relationship to 
motivatibh. the person who prefers thinking will take a logical- 
approach to reading. In order for the assignment to be taken seriously 
by the thinking type student, he/she likes to see the logic in the 
assignment. If the assignment is logical, then the thinking student 
will proceed to do it regardless of whether*or not he/she enjoys the 
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subject 'matter. This student will riot allow feelings to interfere with 
the task. 

The student who prefers feeling will be more highly motivated to 
read material tlwt is about something he/she is interested in. This 
student will find it difficult to eoriceritrate on material he/she does 
not care about. This type ef student also responds well to a teacher 
that is well liked. In one study on type and reading, students who 
preferred feeling made more progress in reading when a counseling 
approach was used. They responded well to this individualized, 
interactive approach where their feelings were taken into account. 
Thinking type students did hot respond as well to this approach. 

The type preferences of judgement and perception affect reading 
instruction primarily- in the student's work- habits. The student who 
prefers judgement will prefer a more structured approach ^ with time 
limits and a planned schedule of activities. The student w>io prefers 
perception will prefer more' spontaneity bW6 less structure. These 
students will want some freedom to explore where their curiosi^ leads 
them. 

. Looking at each of these type prefirenCes in isolation gives a 
somewhat distorted view of the learner.. It is when the preferences are 
combined thtt S more accurate picture of the learning styles can be 
understood. For example, the research on type and reading clearly show 
that the most powerful influence on reading is the combination of 
extraverted/sensing and intreverted/irituitive. On standardized reading 
tests, introverted/intuitive students have significantly better scores 
than extraverted/sensing students. There are of course many exceptions 
to this statistical finding. Some extraverted/sensing students are 
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excellent -readers, and some intrDverted/intuitive students are poor 
readers. Instruction which takes into account the different learning 
styles of students can help all types building on their strengths and 
improve their areas of weakness. 

How Do Learning Styles Relate^iJritinq Instruction? 

Well -known journalist William Zi riser posed the question of wfiether 
or not the pririeiples of writing cari be taught. His thoughtful response 
was that possibly, they caririot be taught. But they «ft be learried. 
Your challenge as an ABE teather will be to provide the setting arid 
strategies through which your students can learn the pririeiples of 
writirig. 

the irifluence of teachirig/learning styles Ori the teaching of 
writirig is an area researchers are just begiririirig to explore. A few 
irather tenuous relatioriships are emergirig. Based Uri what we know of 
teaching/learning styles iri general * however, we may make some 
inferences about the ABE student and writing. For example, it is 
probably reasonable to assume that the student who prefers a planned, 
orderly approach to life (and learning) will be thrown Off balance by an 
Impromptu creative writing assignment, whereas the student who prefers a 
flexible, spontarieoUS approach to life (and learning) may respond better 
to such an assigrimerit. It is important therefore that you provide 
opportunl±#^Hich are appropriate to varied learning styles and that 
you avoid falling in^oj habit of one comfortable approach to teaching 
writirig. 

dust as we know that "learning Styles are related to persoriality 
type, we also have evidence that variables such as personality growth 
and self-esteem^may b) related to writing. For example, one study 
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Wmonstrated that students (in high school and college settings) who 
wrote poetry voluntarily were significantly more lifcely to be in higher 
stages of ego develbp~ment thari--th(JS& students who did riot erigage in 
poetry writing voluntarily. Research has also fou nd^t hat writ^^^^^^ 
apprehension and self-esteem are inversely related; that is, the higher^ 
the\student's writing appreherisiori. the lower his self-esteem. It is 
safe\to assume that ABE students will have some degree Of writing 
apprehension, and that this apprehension is havirig an interactive effect 
with self-esteem. The hopeful aspect of all this is that given this 
relatiokhip. writing may be a useful tool to help students experience 
personal groWth.iarid there are a number of methods you as a teacher can 
emploJto help stimulate this growth. These will be discussed a little 
latert 

/a potentially limiting factor-one^of which ABE teachers especially 
need' to be aware-is the likelihoocf thit your students have had very 
litde practice in the physical act of Writing. Mina Shaoghnessy 

/ _j _ 4. ^.• 

(/g77), iri her classic work on basic writers, Errors and Expectations^ , 
found that "compared with the 1,000 words a week that a British student 



is likely to have written in the equivalent of an American high sd 
or even the 350 words a week the American student in a middle-class high 
school is likely to have Written, the basic writing student is more 
likely to Have written 350 words a semester" (p. 14). If this is true 
for the remedial college students with whom Shaughnessy worked, then it 
can only be mere true for the ABE students you will be teaching. Not 
only must these students struggle with the mental preeess Of composing, 
but also *^ith the mental-motor coordination that handwriting requires. 
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This can be a serious limitation for the ABE students* but there 
are some strategies which you can employ to help cempehsate for this 
lack of practice in writing. Freewriting is such a strategy. Just as 
^ the name implies, freewriting means writing cohtinUbusly * with no 
plannect format, "someti'mes simply writing rierisehse phrases or words, 
Freewriting is less inhibiting to the students ^becausethey do not have 

to~~woT?y^about--whether or not the "essay" is making any sense. It must 

'f^ "^^ r_ ^ 

be practiced regularly—perhaps five br an minUtes-at the beginning of 
each writing period. Students may at first feel awkward* but once they 
are convinced that this effort is not to be graded. and that they may 
truly write whatever comes to mind* they^usually overcome any initial _ 
resistance. They gain valuable practice in the motor coordination 
required for writing and* at the same time, enjoy a writing experience 
which is neutral and therefore pressure-free, 

dbtirnal keeping is another activity'Wich^can h^ 
lack of earlier writing experience. To be most effective, journals , 
shotiid hot be graded* but simply checked from time to time to assure the 
students that ydu are interested and aware of their efforts, dournals 
can also serve a dual purpose in that they permit students to reflect bh 
•their life experiences, and through this reflection, achieve growth. 
For this reason, encourage y^tudents to explore questions such as "Who am 
I?" "How do others see me?" "What do I value most in myself?" "What 
are my major roles?" Students may choose to share sections of their 
journals but should never be required to. dournals may be kept both 
inside and outside of class, but they need to be kept on a regular basis 
if they are to have real value to the students. 
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in what 'other ways W writing be bsed to promote gr5wth? To 
answer this, we must consider the level of ego development" of the ABE 
student. Maslow's hierarchy tells us that students whose lower-order 
needs for safety and belonging have not been met cannot be expected to 
join us in searching for truth and beauty, or higher-order needs. Yet,_, 
how frequently have we assigned composition topics such as "the relative 
merits of democracy and socialism" to students whose needs at the time 
may be adequate shelter, or for caring others. Given the probable 
background of ABE students , teachers mUst be aware of the primary 
eancerns in their lives; Are they financial? Emotional? Writing topics 
which help expTore these coneerhs can promote growth witbin the student, 
and their appeal is almost sure to be more genuine for the student. 

Sharing assignments in. small groups can aUq /pI^^^^ 0"^ 

method is to ha/e students work throughout the term in their own small 
groups-groups which are as heterogeneous as possible. As they react to 
one another*s efforts, their diverse strengths can help fill in gaps for 
one another, and the learning that takes place in such a Setting is far 
more lasting than when "teacher" corrects or advises. Some teachers ask 
students to select only their best efforts (at the end of a given time 
period) for teacher evaluation. This allows the assignment of more 
essays because each and every one will not require the teacher's 
personal evaluation. And students like having the choice of which essay 

will be graded. 

Another teaching strategy supported by research is that of 
one-to-one eonferericing. This method combines well with having students 
work in small groups^ because you can conduet the conferences while the 
students are working in their groups. In the conference, your role is 
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to help the student explore ways to develop his ideas more effectivelyi 
Those who have becon« proficient at conferencing state that their goal 
is primarily that of asking questions designed to stimulate the 
stad^t's thinking. 

It is important to note here that there is a difference between 
writing and copyreadihg. Writing 1s that process through which the 
product is eventually completed; copyreadihg is the final step in the 
writing process— the step in which mechahies and usage errors are 
detected and corrected. If the ABE student tr1^s~ton»iake~his^first 
draft perfect, he will biCbme easily discouraged'. 'Strive^first to get 
ideas down on papiri then to organize those ideas according to some 
^bgiCal structure » and finally, to turn attention toward the conventions 
of usage. You as the teacher can use conference time with students to 
help guide them through this process. 

Another effective strategy is to "model" for your students. It Is 
important for ABE students to realize that even competent writers make 
false starts, step back, and begin again. For example * if you are 
trying to demonstrate how one produces an effective paragraph, do so at 
the board. Don't have a pre-planned paragraph in mind; be willing to 
risk. Let your students see that you also misspell words, need repeated 
starts, and have to cheek a pUnctuatidn rule from time to time. This 
reassures them that no one writes perfectly on a first attempt, and that 
revision is just as important as tne initial writing. 

' An important concept supported by research is sehtehee eombihihg. 
In sentence combining* students-begin with groups of short, simple 
sentences and explore ways to combine them into longer, more 
-syntactically mature" sentences. Working in groups, students ertj'- 
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this pr5cessi and Strong's ^973) book on sentence ebmbining comes witfi 



a set of ditto masters for teachers. 



And ^low a word about that old bug-a-bdd^ graimaf. Many students 
will tell the writing teacher that they have a "poor background" in 
grammar, and therefore simply need one more concentrated dose of the 
Bad-tasting stuff, whereupon-as if by 'magic-they will be able to write 
well. Unfortunately, this Is a n^th not easily dispelled. As long ago 
as 1936, the National Council of Teachers of English took a position 
that_graiT*nar. When taught in isolation, that is. apart from the writing 
process, is not likely to improving writing. ' Repeated research on this 
issue has not changed that position-there simply has been no 
demonstrable relationship between knowledge of rules of grammar and 
effective Writing ability, '^et. many teachers feel duty-bound to put , 
students through rigorous grammar instruction. And when wrning fails 
to improve, they assume it is because still more^raninar is needed. 
What seeitis to be the best approach i^ to combine -grammar ih&tructibn in 
the context of the student's bwri wri ting. ^ ' ' ] ' 

• This is one reason the cdnfe^to tichni'qUe^ is effe^^ Ask a 
=student to read a fragment aloud to you-ofteh he will hear immediately 
that what lie had'believed to be a; sentence is in fact a fragment. 
^ Subdect/verb agreement errors are often detected in the ^ame way.- - *s a 
' student learns to^detect errors in his woPki he is^i^ncoHporating the 
concepts of grammar in a much more lastln^waS^i ^Bui here again, we need 
to remember individual learning styles. If ^sdme students are totally 
convinced that they h^gd exercises oh capitalization; for example, then 
assign them to those students. whose heed fo^'a structured approach to 
grammar makes them feel-psychologically. =at least-that they have the 
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tools for i earning in Hand. But at the same time* be sure that the 
Students are having the experiehce of learning to edit their own work in 
the eohfererice and small group situatibhs. 

As you work with the ABE Students oh their writing* it is important 
to remember that they may have had few^ if any* successful writing 
experiences. Begin where your students are* and help ensure that each 
brie has some success with writing. One instructor uses as his first 
as^^'Ignmerit ah._4()pen-eridld topic which allows students to express any 
hostility they may feel about their past- experiences with writing. They 
are ericburaged tb use the language they wish and to express their true 
feelings abbut writing. Students who normally sit silently, unable to 
think of anything to write, find that they hav^ lots to say about 
writing if they know someone is genuinely interested arid will ribt be 
grading this effort. ; ; 

A word about gradirig/evaluatiori is appropriate here. There is no 
research which supports that students learn frorfi a' cof^|itibri returned 
to them literally covered with the teacher*s commeri4^ 'written in 
heavy-handed red In fact, for the ABE studerit whose sel^^steem may 
already be fragile, receiving such a paper back from the teacher might 
be all that is needed to edrivirice the student that he can never learn to 
write. Research results suggest chbbsirig one or two kinds of errors per 
assignment rather than marking every single error the student makes. 

Finally, your attitude toward ybUr students is crucial. Remember 
the concept of the halo effect, which asserts that students tend to rise 
to our expectations of them. Your ABE students have already "set 
themselves apart" as special by chbdsing to return to school. With your 
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•ne«infHSiit ind belief in them, they can achieve now what tSty "Sy 
hivf filltd to iccoiplish in earlier yearsi 




CHAPTER FIVE 

Student Manual: Summaries, Strategies, and Points to Remember 

theory is only as good as the people who put it into practice. The 
theory presented in Part One of Uii rnihg Never E nds is meant to provide 
a context within which you, the ABE instructor, may worfe. But your 
role* your interaction with students, is the key element in a successful 
ABE program, 

YdU have .chosen to make a contribution in an area of great heed. 
The extent of illiteracy in our society is surprising in a country which 
prides itself on its technological advancement. In hUmari termSi this 
means that over 56 million adults experience difficulty in coping with 
daily life tasks which for the rest of Us pose little or not difficulty. 
Further, we know from research that this illiteracy is related to other 
serious societal problems. thUs, the ABE program is valuable because it 
is aimed at helping these illiterate adults, and through helping them, 
it helps society as well. 

Who is this group of helpers? A survey of 123 ABE teachers in 
Duval County, where there are 69*000 ilfiterates, provided the following 
profile (for a more detailed account, see the Introduction): 

26-35,25% 
35-45, 23% 
46-55, 20% 
56-65, 20% 
Over 65, 9% 
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Race 

Black, 93% 

White or other, 1% 

Sex 

Female i 88% 

Male* 12% : 
Years of Teaching Experience^ 

5-15 years, 41% 

16-20 years, 7% 

21-25 years, 9% 
Academic ^aj&4^ 

9 _____ _ _ 

Many of the teachers are eertified in more than one area. It \% 
interesting to note also that all but one of the teachers holds at 
least a bachelor's degree. 

Elementary Education, 47% 

General Edoeatieri, 11% 

Admihistratidh and 

Guidance, 17% 

Other, 19% 
What are the demographic characteristics of the ABE students (based 
on a survey of 4,B49 students)? 
Age 

, 19 or younger j 9% 
20-24 years, 20% 
25-34 years, 22% 
35-54 years, 20% 
55 or older, 26% 

56 . 
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Black. 66% 
Wfiite, 27% 

Spanish-surname Amerieahf Z% - 
Asian American, 1% 
Unclassified, A% 

Sex 

Female, ff% 
Maie, • 43% 

While these statistics may provide a demographic profile ofvyour 
students, statistics alone can never reveal the uniqueness of each 
individual. It is this uniqueness which we address in the following 
summaries arid iri the accottipanying strategies. 
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Summary-ehapter 1 
Learning Needs of the Adult Basic Education Student 

As a teacher. ydU tchOw that each student has his/her individual 
personality and needs. This uniqueness is even niOre apparent in ABE 
students because Of their maturity; they have lived longer and they 
bring to the classroom a rich diversity ef backgrounds. Make use of 
this life experience to help you identify what kinds of learning will be 
relevant to each student. What quest^-0ns do your ABE students bring to 
the classroom? What problems? 

" Needs are also important because of their role in motivating 
students. Are your students' needs primarily physiological and safety 
needs (e.g., food and shelter). Or having met these basic needs, are 
your ABE students ready to seek the achievement which will help build 
th'ir serise of self-worth? 

The ABE students' diversity, individuality, needs and rich life 
experiences will interact with their- ability .nd desire to learn. Thus 
it may be helpful to begin with some strategies which will help your 
students get to know yo. and e^ch other, as well as help you to get to 
know therri. 

m follcwing activities may sarve as a starting point. 
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eHARAGTERISTIGS OF ADULT LEARNERS 



The teacher of adults needs to recognize that older learners sometimes 
have different characteristics than youthful learners. The noticeable 
changes in characteristics as the adult ages (18 through 80+)_will most 
commonly relate to experienee,_motivatidh^ physical decline, and 
interests (vocational, cultural, and leisure). 

Some of the more cornnon general characteristics of adults along with 
some teaching implications are presented here. 



CHARAeTERISTieS 



TEACHING IMPLICATIONS 



1. Have the ability to learn in 
spite of the common miscdh- 
ception that oldsters eahhot 
learn. 

2. Have opinions and want to 
express them. 

3. tike to share their varieties 
of experiences. 

4. Respond more favorably to 
praise. 



5. Differ from one another. 

6. tike informality and variety. 

7. tike to social i.ze. 

8. Don't like to waste time. 

9. tearh best by doing, 

10. Will drop out easily. 

11. tike to help set goals. 

12. tike to learn at their own 
pace. 



They need frequent assurance of 
this; however, for some, it will 
take a bit longer. 



This provides relevancy. 



learn best if they are in- 
volved. 

An extremely impGrtarit motiva- 
tional device, but use it 
judiciously. 

More so than in a high -school 
class in age, mental ability and 
ediicatiori. 

Set the tone- arid provide 
envirdrimerit fdr this. 

Set times fdr coffee breaks and 
joiri iri. 

Their time away from family and 
work is valuable. 

Like activity* not dull 
lectures. 

Have them e:<perience success 
during first few classes. 

tearn^best if they get imme- 
diate benefits. 



Prov i de i ndi v i dua 1 i zed 
instruction. 
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CHARACtERiSneS TEACHING IRPbieATIONS 

13. want to.bejfeatea as adults Be mmn. 
and friends. 

14. Learn best if a variety of ^ Be imaginative, 
teaching techniques are used. 

. ,>iac. Thev fear DLiblic htimi 1 iatidh. 

15. Prefer guitlancf? ove- ^rades. mey rear p lu 

Ib'. «ant t= see i.*«.iat. b.nefUs. P]f^4fJ;^"^ 

17. „a.t to Know ha« th.. a.e 
doing. 

(From ^-i^'j'''?''" '!'f^^^fT!:^.^'T!r,'" 

Vdeatloffal, Technical ana Mult tdacatioiij 1978). 
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strategies Re Uted to Settlng ^to^ 



Ask your students to write a blcpoenii * blopoen consists of eleven 
lines as follows: 
First name 

Four traits that describe you 
Sibling of 

Lover of (tfiree people or Ideas) 

Who feels (three Items) 

Who heeds (three Items) 

Who gives (threi items) 

Who fears (three Items) 

Who would like to see (three itcBs) 

Res 1 dint of 

bast name. 

This poem may be shared If used as an icebreaker. It may be treated 
humorously or seriously and is also helpful in term of using writing to 
get to know one's selfi 
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tqjes Related to SteredtyiJing. CDn Tinuni cation 
Stereotyping refers to the practice of stating general rules from 
which we then reason incorrectly. For example, "All politicians are 
dishonest." Stereotyping in the learning sitaatiori may be 
bidirectional, that is, teachers may have stereotypes of their 
students, and students may have stereotypes of teachers. These 
incorrect -geae:r:;e±za±ziidns have a negative impact on teaching/learning. 
The roiv of tois activity is to assist teachers and learners in 
recognizing stereotypes commonly assigned to teaehers/adult learners and 
further, to identify the negative conse^qaences of such stereotyping. 

Ask the group to volunteer descriptive adjectives for teacher. 
List all responses on either chalkboard or newsprint. Put negative 
vjords on the left and positive words en the right. . _ 



Teacher 



authori tarian 




educated 


bossy 




caring 


rigid 




inte11 igent 


strict 




helpful 



Make a similar list for the ABE student. 

Discussion of these terms and real lif^ examples who do not fit the 
stereotype helps us see that we need to look at people as individuals 
-awd^arw1"d-pre-judy iriy. 
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strategies Relat ed 



to S^i 



ereot ^p ing, Comm u ni'catid o- 
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Have~stTrae"nt§~^i^^ words thr ' commonly use in cbhriectidh 

With others with whom they interact daily. Similarly, have them list 
positive words they use. 



Words Used about 6thers 




kind 

conscientious 
hard working 
super 
sweet 



After the lists are compiled, ask students to focus on eliminating the 
negative and using only the positive for a period of one week. 
Following this experimental period, ask'studehts to share their 
experiences and how this experiment affected their interactions with 
others. ^ 



Put a term dri the board--'*ABE student*' or '*wolf'* or "marriage" or 
"success" and then ask students to write eight or ten features they 
associate' with that term. Their subsi^quent sharing of what they have 
written will reveal that no two. people nave i'xactly the same mental 
picture for even what all believed to be commonly understood termsi 
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StrateqsLfelated to Masldw's Hiirarchv of Need s f powerful inotivatbrs) 

This exercise Increases students' awareness of the needs Which 
motivate their own-and others' behavior and thus helps them better 
t^nderstand themselves and others. 



Need 



Is the heed being satisfied? 
if noti what can I do to 
satisfy it?y 



1.. 



2. 



wieaT heeds 

I heed a work schedule that 
gives jne ail uninterrupted 
time for lunch. 



Not sat i sf 1 ed . I wi 1 1 speak 
with my boss and ask him to 
help me resolve the problem. 



Safety ^teeds^ . 

1 My bsdroom Is at the end of a 
dead end hall. I need to know 
that i Would be awakened in 
time to escape if there is a 
fire. 



Satisfied. I installed a smol 
alarm at the entrance to the 
hall. 
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Social needs 



1. I heed sdme reereatiehal 
pursuits outside of my wbrfc. 



Not fully satisfied, 
select a sport or 
share With others. 



I will 
I can 



2. 



Self -esteem need^ 

1. I heed LO ihcreasemy 
ebhfidehce in myself as a 
stiideht. 



Partially satisfied. I have 

established goals and am working 
toward them. 



Self-actual ization needs 

1. I need to know what work I 
am besf^suited for. 



Not satisfied. I will attend 
the next career exploration 
workshop offered. 
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PQiNTS TO REMEMBER 

Recognize and capitalize upon the cottmonal ities of ABE stUd^ts 

within a given class, but even more irpportant, identify individual 

A 

heeds. 

Refiieinber that ABE students require specialized instroetidrial 
methods. Ayoid the traditional lectUre-test approach. Find cut what 
questions your students bring to the classroom, and use these to^ 
stimulate interest in additional questions which promote acquiring basi 

education skills. 

Realize that the ABE student's classroom performance is the result 
of a complex interaeti9n of ihtrapersonal , interpersonal and ' 
environmental needs.. 
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SUnTiTiary-Chapter 2 
Models for Teaching the total Adult Student 



There is always the^temiDtatidn to simply teach as we have been 

N_ ' 

tau9*it. Yet, research tells us that older learners' needs are best met 
not by . the teacher-direeted method * but by a learner-centered method 
which involves the student in his/her own learning. 

This means that as teachers of ABE students, we want to look at our 
Students as total persons, taking into account their intellectual, 
emotional, and social needs, as well as th^ir academic needs. Inthis 
context, we must incorporate teachinf^ategies which help students 
appraise their inner selves and leok at their needs realistically; 
devise ways of making the learning environment stimulating; allow 
students to assume responsibility for the direction of their own 
learning; and incorporate methods which facilitate individual learning 
styles. This kind of learner involvement is essential to andragogy, the 
art of teaching adults. - 
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Related to InvDlvinc 



; working with the class, develop a needs assessment which will help 
you in planning the curriculom. 

Ask far student input regarding guest speakirs. There are rftahy 
people in the contnunity who may--sen,e a, helpful resources for the ABE 
student (e;g.. counselors from the State Employment Office). 

Be sure that the physical arrangement of the class l;ends itself to 

; . . ^. n phairs ir a circle as opposed to structured 

learner participation (e.g., chairs in a i.ir*.ic kk , 

i • 

rows). I . 

Be willing to change the agenda for the day if situations , in 

students' lives require attention. •' 

Avoid closed questions (questions wRIch can be answered in a sins^e 

word) and focus on open or evocative questions. 

Work with your students to develop perfonnance contracts. This 

involves th. student In hl./her own evaluation. Together. arHve at 

goals, activities which h.lp accoipUsh th. joals. kd standards for 

having met the goals. 

strive to establish a climate which encourages acceptance of 

feelings. , _ 

,f certain students have' ski1 Is which they Sin share with ot^r 
class «ers (e.,.. cake decorating, carpentry). d.Vlse lessons which 
enable these class members to serve as peer teachers. 
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strategies Related to Non^di recti ve Teaching 
Analogies 

Involve students in their own learning by asking evocative 
questions. These are open-ended questions which draw all class 
members into a creative process. The teacher opens a discussion 
with quastidhs designed to arouse student interest. Examples are: 

1. An autdntdbile engine is like a 

becaus e 

— . 

2. A storm is like a - - - 



(supply the name of a machine) because, 



3. - : (supply the name 

of a plant) is like a wheel becaus e 



As the class discusses these ideas, the teacher helps them connect 
did and new information, the purpose of this activity is to 
stimulate students' ability to think in the abstract . making 
comparisons between various objects or concepts. 

Personal A nalo g ie s 

The goal of this activity is to help your students stretch 
their sense of playfulness and willingness to use their 
imaginations. 

1, Be a piece of celery. How do you feel? 

2. You are nice, cool grass. That is the way you ledk. 
How do you feel? Hew do you feel when someone steps on 

• 
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you? What are tiiree wishes you have? 

You are a desk. te11 us everything you can about 

ydursel f . 

(Adapted from P ersonal Mo dels of Teaching. 
by M. Weil, B. Joyce, & B. ;Ouwin, 1978). 
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POINTS T0 REMEMBER 



Remember that we are not trying to reach only the student's head: 
we want to address the "total" student's intellectuali emotional, and 
social growth. 

Recognize that your attitudes toward your students are an essential 
element in the teaching/learning interaction. Your valuing of the 
student must be genuine. 

Strive to make the learning envirohihent stimulating. 

Utilize non-directive teaching methods whenever possible. This 
involves the learner in his/her own learning and allows the learner to 
share the responsibility for Tearhlncj. 
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Scimniary-ehapter 3 
Keys to Motivation 

Motivation is central to the success of ABE students. Because 
their educational experiences in the past have in all likelihood been 
frustrating or defeating, it is obvious that a powerful motivating force 
has brought the ABE students back into an educational setting. Whether 
this force is something inner-directed* such as a n'ied for achievement, 
or outer-directed, such as wanting to be able to read the Bible, the 
motivation is present. 

Awareness of what is motivating your students enables you to tap 
into this energizing resource for the enhancement of learning. Take 
time to talk with ydUr students— both individually and in groUps--so 
that you can learn enough about them to have insight into their • 
motivation. And because your students are mature adults* they are not 
likely to be tolerant of instruction which is irrelevant or boring. 
Your challenge is to plan instruction which not only is relevant to 
their needs but instruction which is also interesting and fun. 

The following strategies are designed to help you tap into the 
motivating forces present in your ABE students and to make learning 
relevant and fun. o 
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strategy Related to Hakirig Learning Furi 

Humor is a pdwertui tool for the ABE teacher. Create an 
ehvirdnment that incorporates humor into the learning setting, this rriay 
be as simple as a bulletin board that contains cartoons, funny 
photographs, or humorous quotations. 

"'■^or can also be used to energize or warm up a group. Four Up is 
an activity which can be used either to get th^ group started or as a 
refreshing break. The directions are as fdllows: 

This is a game with very simple rules. We'll start 
by sitting down. Anyone can stand up whenever he or 
she wants to, but you cannot remain standing for more 
than five seconds at a time before you sit. down again. 
Then you can get right up again if you want to. Our 
objective as a gr up is to 4ave exaetiv four people 
standing at all times. 

(Adapted from Goodstein S Pfeiffer, 1983) 
Strategy Related to eonlldence Building 

Because your ABE students may have had few successful tducational 
experiences in the past, it is important to help them become mre aware 
that they daily engage in successful learning WTthdut having identified 
it as such. Conduct a group discussion in which students identify 
activities such as reading a newspaper, listehiho td a radio or TV 
newscast, participating in a meeting, making travel plans, making family 
or work-related decisions, or taking up a hdbby—all df wh\ch 
demonstrate successful Intel leetual runctioriinq. 
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strategy Related to Relevant Needs 

The folldwirig activities incorporate learning 1^ the three major 
skill areas of reading, writing and arithmetic. each addresses 

real life concerns. 

Arithmetic 

1. Use of the calendar as a reminder 

2; Measuring a window for cartalhs 

3, Eomparing prices 

4. Figuring taxes 

5; Balancing the checkbook 

6; Figuring the cost of lumber 

7; Determining distances 

^ Estimating weight 

; Estimating change 

,0: eheckihg sales slips 

JRe adi hq 

1 , Recognizing signs 
T; Choosing TV programs 

Using the yellow pages _^ 
4, Using the mail order catelogs 
5* Finding local news 

6. Reading weather reports 

7. Interpreting headl ihes 
8* U'^ing an index 

g. Choosinga book 
^' 1g" Reading the ads 

W riti ng . 

1. ujritini personal letters 

2. Taking notes 

3. Abbreviations 

4. Keeping a diary 

5. Making_a grocery list 
5. Writin^g directions ^ 

7. Filling.in app'' i cations 

8. Using acetate 

9 Keeping a budget 
lo! Answering test questions 

(/ -ted from Smith. Martin S Olmer, 1972) 
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P0INTS T0 REMEMBER 



Motives that '^trigger": 
cur-iosi ty 

anxiety - 

positive or negative attitudes 

social recognition 

achievement 

needs 

competition 
cooperation 
praise and eriticisn^ 

moving toward or away from sometning, such as toward 
success arid away from faili^re 

Where motivatiori lies: 

in the subject mat-^*or 

in the student's interest in the subject matter 
in the way in which the subject matter is pr^^ssnted 
in the student as a person 
in the teacher as a-pe'^son 



Summary-Bhapter 4 

V Individtial if ing Instruction 

\ 
\ 

Many chaVacteri sties and skills are required of an effective 
2acher, but one cha'^acteristie which is essential an attitude of 
aspect for theindividuality of the learner. Knowledge of personality 
>'pe and how type interacts with teaching/learning is a logical 
^tension of awareness of student individuality. 

While type must never be Used to stereotype ; students , it can be 
sed as a general guideline fOr curriculum planning. ...is means varying 
ur teathing strategies because we know that our classes £re made up of 
arious types of learning styles. We therefore must incorporate 
irategie'^ which are appropriate to each type. For example * sOme 
ossbns should begin With ti«e broad overview and then proceed to the 
pecifie points. Conversely, other lesson: should begin With the 
pecifir points arid build to the broad overview. Even simple strategies 
uch as balancing quiet, individual tasks with group activities can help 
rovide the diversity demanded by different learning styles. Perhaps 

lyers (1982) said it best: 

;"iatever the circumstances of yOUr life* whatever your 
nersonfl ties, work, and res pbris i bi 1 i ties , Cthe under- 
Standi ig uf type can make yt'jr percepv^dfis c'learer, 
your judgements sounder, and your lii^ closer to your 

; heart's desire, (p. 211) 

The following strategies offer varied approaches to learning in the 

Object areas or reading and writinn 



strategy Related to IdentifyAflg^Type • , 

fhe.fonowing are observation charts' that can be used to help yod 
identify the psychological type preferences of yOUr students. You may 
even want to observe yourself to better understand your own 
psychological type. Always remember that no psychological type is 
better than another. Each type preference has its strengths and 
weaknesses. 
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If your .tudcnl U in INTROVERT, it l» likely ihH 
he or »hc: 



Immim s tn VI »rk aimic or With nne pcru>i» 

|ii.i»U iui k (riMi iicw experiences 

Uhh^^c^ writjch a«iKnf7»cnU nvcr oral prCScHiatinhs 

|H ff«»im% U^ncr in wriMcn work thin In oral prcsen- 
Ulions 



jMu^rs iTfoic in^Ucrihg; and ^how$ dKcnmfnrt wilH 
spoilt jiiM-nu« uticstioninj; 

jsRs .,„t slinm to allow undcrstamiing winiclhi.ig 1k;- 
fiirc atleiHplinRtn Ho it 

is li U.I In .....Icr.tu.icl. quid and shy; 5ccl^>^ "d^cp" 

is inlrnw. SKJlllinR up emntinnj 

j.f rfns scttinR lii%/hcr own standariU Wheh posuhle 

ji.,rs fi.Hn r,.nM'' ■ o doing and i.;*ck to cnnsidrriiig 

» h . s.- I.. ^ caier.illy sclrclctl (Hciid't 

: .It'- iy\Vci %p2t et6wrirk 

vi.nl% intently nn d»c task at -u 

wiirSs m. one ihinj; (nr a long time 

pf,.f,.fs jnhs .hM -a-i l>c cIp-ti iiisiclc the hcaii ' 

disitVrs iiiK rnipl» -n\ 

l.U s Hunt > I"t l>^f"'c aiting. s.unclintr's docvi t 
ait al all 
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If y.M.r stiuici»i i> ttii i:.vrRAvi:uT, it is iiieiy 

IliJt lie or she; 

th(x>\cs to wnrk with (itliers. with large groups 

pinngcs Into new ffxpcricnv-es, wiirklng l»y trial and 
crnir ^ 

is relaxed and c-nnfident 

readily lalk'i over events and ideas with others 
is interestecl in oilirjr people and iheir (l«»ing* 
readily offrrs hpinionS 
shares per»)nai experiences 

wjh(> t.» cxpcriente tliing<( v) to under^tatid lliein 

Is erithii%ia\tic aluMit uctiv'^ies invnlviiii^ ;«( titih 

usi\ questinris to check <in tlit* exi>ei ttitionv of the 
groiip or leat her k 

hus a relatively shnrt ;Atlrt.*U)U span 

dislikes coihplit-JteiJ prM.<:(hire^ and gets impatient 
with bhiw ji;l>\ 

is interested in the rt-tnlts ot » he joi>, in getting it done, 
atid tii how (ilher pfoptc <h> it 

eager, ly ntteni^s > ; iitcrniptions 

it's <jui<:kly , •■• ^r'lf (ihics withoiit thjriking 

U liave oe'w .ironnd 
roiiiitiniiii ales W-!) ahdv-?els people easily 
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STttOENT NAKtE 
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If ybtir ^iMfeHi ptrfcn SKNSINC. H B liKcly tHil 
Im: Of ilftc: 

i% intert>4:iy aware of the environiiienit 

iitfire (Hr^/vltiiC iKih iihtlgUiaUve 

is picttvure it>ving and cuiiicnletj 

is po^^evkive of f Ktiigs. i comCimer 

is iniilative; prefers nicinurizing rather than. fintJiiig 
(ml rcaw>iu 

chaiigo iiiikkK is phy\icat kiirruiihOihgi cHjh^e 

{earns l>cil fri>ni an orderly prngrcvkinn tw v;i|uc ilial 
Jciails 



iirings up pertinent factk 

Kecpi i,Z.'. urate irack u( delaiU. makes tikis 



i> pjliciil 

t\ gitod at checking, in\j>etiing. "reading \\\, /me 
{:rfn|.** and jircciw wiirk 



di\itkes new nrojticnik niilcs* ihcrc arc standard way\ 
to volvc thcin 

likc\ ail c\tal>h\hcd routine 

eii)i>y\ nviitg \ktii\ alrcaiiy learned inore than learning 
iicw oiicjt 



work\ Nlcidiiy iill the way tiirongli lii a ciiiicliixtiiii, iiol 
li.tviiig liinvU (if energy 4n(l nLcI |>«:ri(>d)i 

(\ •jiijultciit or fhi^trated with cbihplitLitcd utiiation^ 

(itH:\n*t mnaiiy gel jn^plratiotis amt^ckKr^u'l lrn\l in* 
v|nraliuio 
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If yiNir student prefers INtUltlbN il b llliciy^ 
Hut lie or ftici 
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craves Uupiratlon 

is him-e iii.^g^hitive thai* (ibscrvant 

|uiys loore attention to (he whole concept than to <lc* 
taik 

is aware of 6n\y the personally yilevahl aspects of the 
externa) envirc nmcnt 

l>ecoriies restless, impatient wl?h ronlincs 

is an iniliuinr. pnHuntcr. invenlnr of Tdcas 

sees jKissihililics that others miss : 
IS i;|uic$. with fiiH^ing solnlions 

iifivMt't ajwiys "hc«r y<:'.i ont;** is imttatlcnt with all 
suslaii>'»-d sensing occupations 

i« iiKllfrercnt to what nihevs hwh hr cohsuiiie 

jiKikv far ;^head. Stimiiiies ne*^ ideas 

Hies .Npoiriitg jmiMcihs arid M>lv}rig thcih 

(ji\jikcs doin/^ the same thing nvcr 

rnf.tyi Icarniiig v iit^ skill iiiore >;\ing it 



wnrk\ in jMir\l\ uf energy*, and hav -Ja' 5 jkcHtMh iti lic- 
Iwceti 

jiiiiip\ ti) ('niK-liiMoii^; makes ^Hcliii«l ( ■\yr.% 
fiiiiim \ iiiNpirallinis giNMl nr liad 
(lixlikcN taKiiig titi.c for precisitH*: 
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If your sludenl preferv THINKING, il U liVcly 
lhaf he or ihc: 

U hnpcrMnal. hiipurlitil 

is more inlereste<J in i<len% or Ihing^ Ihtin In hiiiiiaii re- 
lalioii\hipk 

it more tnithiu^ than tiwih*! 

h stronger in executive ii.Miiy thaii* in (he social arts 
is hrief and liii\liiek^lil:e 



STUDENT N AME 



(utci very «;rihiisl^ fjcts. thcnrics, aiid the tJiscnvery 
of Iniui 



Ukei s«r(oii%Iy the siiliitioh hf priicttcal p-.nl>leins 
treaC' .>ntiona< rcjatiniishi|>s unH icIcuU i|iiitc cK^tually 
( ohiriiHites iiitcllcctiiiil crittct'iiii 



exjinscs wrongs in the h;ti>its. riisloins. ami iK.*ljt'f<; of 
others 

is nff«.'iified tiy illfi^ic in iMhcrs 

hiilils firmly tn a policy or convict inn 

hurts other |)eop!c's reeliit^s withniit l^iiowln^ it 

doesn't need harinnny 

deiifles thinj^s iiiijMsrvinally, vniirliiocs i^iHirin^ pei>- 
plc*\ wishes 

is iips<!t l>y injustice 

MTcms iif>' to know h<iw h\\ or Kcr vmu uf i'ums uffcci 
iilhi'i |M*t»|)lc\ fci-Iiii^-. 




If your sludenl preferi FEELING, It H likeiy that 
he or shet 



i% pcr%6ha|, likeii personal relatihhjsKipit 

U iiinre interexled in people than Ihingit nr fdeait 
15 mnre tactful than truthful, if forced tn choo\e 

is likely th agree with ethers in the j;roiip 

thinks ax others think. I>elit zing them proliahly right 

finds it dirriciilt to lie Vu Vti ut,6 husineMiike 

takes emntinnal relationships and ideals very seHoiisly 

is brfehded by a lack of personal consideration in others 

is nintivated by others 

is compliant 

permits feelings rc c yerr.^^ logic - ~ 

forecasts how olK'-vs v ;, ' •* 

arouses enthusiasm 

is iij)sel by conflicts; v alues hariDony 

jislikes telling people ui pleasant things 

relates well Iri ihn.it penple 

is. sympathetic 
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BEST m f^mm 



?m'l?ENTNAMK 
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W your student if l JUDGING type, it U likely 
thai Ite or sYxzx 



hj\ Hi\ or Her itiihtl hutle tip 
is itinre UeciMve than ciiriniiv 
lives jACcordin}; to pUtu 

live> uccordiit); ib vUiidurdji iiiid ciisthiitv iifit euvilv iir 

li^lltlv S€t 4MUC 

tric^ Id ititfkc iitiiatioiu cohfurlii to hiv <»r her own 
d««rdv "the wwiy they nughl lu Ik: 

iiukek definite chniccv from Miuoii^ the }X>NMhililic« 

i\ tine^w with iinpUiined h^ppeiiiit);^ 

!l)4.N4r^ friendship «|>^|» i>clicis AUiidard«-. ^iid UMi\ 
wtiich Are iivvuiiied to Itc shiired 



h'^v ffiitiuring fricndUiios 

iee* itiorc p^Kcptive people a< rt— le>k iJriflers. »n- 
fiHirat tf iio( iiiiriturul 

ain» to lie rit;ht 

i% veU-regiihCi)(ed. pii>pOi(^fiil aiiol eaic-tihg 

ift orderly, organized .&tx] vv ;u*f«viii-c 

pcrkcvcrei 

has settled opiiiioiu 

ik tol«r«nl vX ruiitlne 




If your studcnl ii a PERCEPl I V£ i)i>e. it is lilc< 
thai he or she: 



is more curious .than decisive . 

lives accordtiig to the siltiiatibh of t^e hihhieiit 

may not plan ihiiigx, act]» spent atiemi^ly 

is liiaslcrfiil iii hundliii); the titijnaiihetl. iiiicx|H:iit 
or incidental 

IscihpiHcal atid ^fpehdehl on experience 



aniassbcs vaM quantities uf experiences, more than a 
l>e digested or used 



K itiicriitcul 

lusct frieiid%lit|M on priipiiM|ui|y ainl siiarcd ck}>ci 



e;iiitjy and often drop* irie**Jvhi-M. forgets tlt^'ui. r< 
ttnucslKcfn 



alms Crt ftuss rMthiit^ 

is flciitile. ada|>tal)lc bihI tf4cr»iit 

is uiiifer%laiMijn); and (tjien-iuiudcd 

leaves thm);« npen 

has irbiilde maldiij; Ueci^ioitv 



^M\\ liM» many proiccls and Ii4v.difliiidty in fini%liiti 
flictii 

|Mnl|^<Mic« uii|>leawiit julM 

wcliiii itok iM*w lifjdil liii lliiiij*. Mtiiat«<iii i>r }H*r «oMi 
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strategy R^lAtetLtb blhderstariding the Proces s es of_Sprisinq. IritUlt iorij. 
j&ioidog-anci Feel irig 

Eat at Apr 

A. this -^^ty is to help yOu distinguish the mental processes of 
perd: ii (intuiting and sensing) and judgement (thinking and 
feel in;: - Work in pairs with one partner being a recorder. The 
recorder should mark off four sections on a sheet of note paper. 
Label one section Sensing* one Intuition, one Feeling, and one 
Thinking. As both partners talk, the recorder should make notes 
in each section * as indicated below, starting with sensir.Se Each 
person selects and eats an apple, paying attention to each of the 
four processes separately, one at a tirns. take three or four 
nihutes for each process. 

1. As you eat the apple, list your Sense impressions of the 
apple and its parts: skin, flesh, carpels, seeds— noting 
colors, shapes, textures, tastes* muscular movements and 
tensions. List facts only. 

2. List your intuitibhs that cOme to you during the experience. 
Memories and associations: Who or what dc apples make you 
think of? Can you recall other ways enjoying apples? 
baked? jellies or ciders? games? oth^r? Do yoiJ recall apples 
in stories, myths, poems, proverbs, or superstit^-ns? Bo you 
find yourself r-seulating about this particular apple? 

3. Can you thinP about apples? y 

Did your sense impressions Or your intuitions lead you to make 
any logical conclusions abOut this apple? About apples in 
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general? "I'd say this appi.: b^(^r] in cold storage. ^ say 

that because. . . *' 
4. List your feel^Mg judgements: 

flow you felt about trying this experiment. 

How you felt about selecting the particular apple ybU did. 

flow you felt about eating tt/p. apple you chose. 
Each recorder reads to the others in the group what was written in 
the 'ierising section. Get cbheurrerice that all items were sensory 
dat^. Then read each bf the bther three similarly. 
The grcup then discusses these quest ibns: In what v.ays is the set 
bf data recbrded under "sensing" fundamentally different from the 
kinds bf things listed Under "intuition?" Do all members of the 
group agree? Do the two sets of data help to show why people who 
dwell more bri sensory data than intuitive data are fundanentally 
different from intuitive types (and vice versa)? Can you see why 
they wbuld be more tuned to concrete fact:5 , in the "nere and now," 
and less tuhed in to abstractions, imagininys. possibilities and 
sp(?C'jl6ttibris? Now cdnsidef the notes ei"!f'<?r "fi^oling" < nd "think- 
ing." r'ow are these two kirds of audgement statements basically 
different? Do they help to show th'£ real differencef betv.'':^en F 
types and T types? 

(From ^'^ eople Types and iiger Stripes , by 
G. Lawrence, 1983) 
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Strategiis^elated to Varyirig Read ing InstPuctu^i 

Everyone in the class writes a Dear Abbey letter, though 
anonymbasi these are coded so that the writers can get their own letters 
back; The letters are assigned to the class and each student reads one 
letter, then writes a response. Variati5n: Write arid ariswer the Dear 
Abbey letter a literary character (e.g., Tarzan. Scarlett O'Hara) might 
have written. 

Hdve students ifviividual ly or in small groups make Up eight or ten 
absurd records that rnight appear in the Boaaess Boo k of Records (a 
possible text for - gh interest appeal). Example: ABE student gives 
birth to two sets c:' twins. Variation: Have students read a sports 
record and then write a sports article as if reporting for a newspaper, 
complete with sport? jargon. 

Read some newspaper horoscopes; then ask students to write their 

own. 

Ask students to paraphrase a paragraph (either you or they have 
chosen) from a textbook and rewrite the paragraph so that it could" be 
understood by =i very young child. 

Bring in Read er's Pigest articles. Provide students with one 3 x 5 
ribtecard. After reading the article aloud, ask student^ to sumnarize 
the article on one card. This teaches selective reading and writing. 
Set Up three reading sltuatibns: 

individuals reading albUd into a tape, recorder; 
one student reading albUd to another student; 
email groups where students read aloud, then silently. 
Allow studep*,.- to choose the situation they prefer; 

(Adusjted from MezirdW^ Darkenw'.ld, & Knox, 1975) 
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strategies Related to Varying Writing Instruction 

Bring in a common obaecti a brick or a spatula, an umbrella or a 
paper clip. Give. the students five minutes to list as many uses e> 
possible of this object, another five minutes to share what they have 
written. 

Ask stude'^'t<; to write the obituary for a literary character (e.g. i 
Tom : \rvv'er, 5 3 r lock Holmes ^ Robin Hood). 

r. .i aloud Judith Viorst's Alexander ^cU the Terrible, Herri bl e^ No 
Good, Very Bad Day , a children's book that even sophisticated adulU 
enjoy. Then urge students to describe their own terrible i horrible, hb 
goods very bad days, in writing. 

Ask students to become typical school -related Gbjeets-«-a Idckert an 
English teacher's red Bic pen, a gr^rrmar handbook, a basketban--and ; 
write ^a page describing a day in the life of their object. 

Each student has the same opening: : was a dark and stormy 
night," or ''The trouble really began when . ." Given that 
instructioji, each student writes for two minUteSs then passes the paper 
on to the next student, who adds naw matari;;! for two minutes, then 
passes, etc. After ten or so mnutes (five writers)^ have the stories 
read aloud. Variation activity in groups of five if class 

sizn permits. 

Your students are going to interview someone famous. But first 
each one has to write at least five questions t ask the interviewee. 

You've got thirty words to sell your did car. Write the classified. 

?id. 

Yo..r students choose (or invent) a .product and write the 125-200 
words that will be used in a radio advertisement. Let them tape it if 
5 85 
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they like, complete with background music of their own choosing. These 
adSi like iriany of the writing activities, share a useful feature; they 
have real world'equivalents; 

Your students are to write synopses of several TV shows. They can 
use no more than two sentences with ne more than thirty words total; 
Can they hook viewers into watching? 

The Wallace family has made a career of lists. So can your 
students; Over time, say a month, they are each to list their five 
favorite books, movies, sengs, foods* flavors of ice cream, colors, 
whatever. These lists, by the way, if put on the bulletin board, will 
tell your students a lot about each other. And how about putting your 
own lists up there tod? This exercise is a good way to work in 
handwriting practice. 

Urge your students to write letters— to friends, teachers, 
principals* editors— and send them; 

Writing has more relevance for the adult lesrher if he/she knows 
there is an audience for the writing. What better audience than the 
community in which your students live? A cbmmUhity newsletter is a fun 
way to develop writing skills, and it can begin small --a one page 
newsletter would be a good way to get started. Later* as your students 
gain confidence, the newsletter can be expanded to include creative 
writing as well as hews items; 

Br 
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AtT AteQies Riiated to WriiifU f^oniniahicatidn 

These topics itia^^ be utilized either as writing topics or as 
diseussibri topics to help build group unity among your ABE students. 

1. What are some things you dO which you think are not commonly 
done? 

2. Tell about a turning pOmt in your life. 

3. Describe a time of great sorrow. 

4. Tell some things that you Would put in "your will. 

5. Tell about a situatibr. in which you felt very embarrassed. 

6. Tell about some of the traditions of your family. 

7. Share a superstition you hold. — 

8. Write a memoir about a person who has been important in your 

life. 

9. Describe a hurt (physical or mental). 

10. Read a short story aloud, but stop before the ending. Have 
students write their own endings, then share them. Discuss 
what words, ideas, or images in the story guided their choice 
of endings. This exercise helps students become aware of 
writing as a process, and also helps them conceptualize the 
writer Of the story as a person going through the writing 
process. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 



Recognize that ABE students bring to the learning task not only 
their life experience, but also their preferred Vearning style. 

Remember that differences in both teaching and learning styles 
(based Oh individual persohaTity typel Tiecessitate inannT^ that^^tlows 
for these differences. You may not be able to natch every lesson to 
every type, but you can vary your strategies so that all students have 
opportunities to learn according to their preferred learning style. 
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We would like.tb find dUt what your reactions are to the mdhbgraph, 
LEARNING NEVER ENDS: A handbook for part-time instructors of adult 
basic education. Your evaluation will help us respond to the interests 
and needs of the readers of the next edition. 

1; Wewbuld like to know how you rate our monograph in each of the 
following areas: 

Excellent Good Adequate Poor 

a. Selection of topics _ ^ — — 

b. Detail of coverage _ — — 



c; Order of topics 



d. Writing style/readability ^ — 

e. Attractiveness — : — 

f. Strategies arid techniques — — 

2. Please cite specific examples that illustrate any of the above rati rigs. 



3, Describe the strongest feature(s) of the monograph, 
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Describe the weakest featUre(s) of the monograph. 



5. What other topics could be included in this monograph? 



6. What recommendations can yoU make for improving this monograph? 



Mail to: 



Dr. Sandra G. Hansford 

4567 St. Johns BlUff Road, S. 

dacksenvinii Florida 32216 
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